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Although  a frequently  used  term,  there  is  no  widespread 

consensus  among  social  scientists  as  to  what  constitutes 

"political  instability."  This  paper  views  political 

instability  as  the  result  of  the  process  of  extreme  change 

from  the  perspective  of  regime  change.  Thus,  an  analysis  of 

the  factors  surrounding  a change  of  regime  provides  a unique 

and  concrete  manifestation  of  political  instability.  By 

examining  several  instances  of  regime  change  or  attempted 

regime  change  in  Africa  and  the  Middle  East  during  the  1979 

to  1985  period  one  can  gain  a better  understanding  of  the 

societal  forces  associated  with  this  process. 


V 


CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 

The  study  of  political  instability  is  a relatively  new 
and  specialized  field  of  comparative  politics.  The  rapid 
growth  and  sudden  interest  in  this  field  over  the  last  three 
decades  can  be  tied  directly  to  decolonization  and 
superpower  competition  in  the  Third  World.  It  was  the 
combined  impact  of  these  two  developments  in  the  late  1950s 
and  early  1960s  that  focused  attention  on  the  study  of 
political  instability  and  provided  the  catalyst  for  in- 
depth  research. 

The  emergence  of  a myriad  of  newly  independent  nations 
from  1955  to  1965  not  only  revitalized  interest  in  the  study 
of  political  development,  but  provided  social  scientists 
with  a unique  opportunity  to  witness  firsthand  how  nascent 
political  systems  coped  with  a whole  host  of  political, 
social,  and  economic  problems.  From  Asia  to  Africa  to  Latin 
America,  social  scientists  found  nations  undergoing  profound 
sociopolitical  changes,  which  their  contemporary  political 
theories  were  proving  increasingly  inadequate  at  explaining. 
Unlike  the  political  systems  of  the  older,  industrialized 
nations  of  the  Western  world  with  their  emphasis  on 
evolutionary  change,  democratic  processes,  and  stability. 
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the  newly  independent  nations  of  the  Third  World  seemed 
caught  up  in  an  endless  cycle  of  political  violence, 
military  coups,  and  revolutions.  The  glaring  need  to 
redress  this  analytic  shortcoming  opened  the  door  to  a surge 
of  social  science  research  directed  at  better  understanding 
the  causes  and  implications  of  political  instability  in  the 
Third  World. 

The  widening  of  the  Cold  War  to  the  Third  World 
increasingly  focused  attention  on  the  study  of  political 
instability,  as  both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
sought  to  gain  influence  and  prestige  at  the  other's 
expense.  As  the  number  of  fledgling  democracies  began  to 
decline  in  the  1960s  and  be  replaced  by  authoritarian 
rulers,  military  governments,  and  one-party  states,  the 
initial  euphoria  in  the  West  quickly  turned  to  fear  and  a 
search  for  answers.  Political  instability  in  the  minds  of 
US  policymakers  came  to  be  associated  with  the  failure  of 
democracy  in  the  Third  World  and  the  spread  of  international 
communism.  Concern  with  countering  this  trend  led  to  the 
West,  and  the  United  States  in  particular,  to  create  huge 
economic  and  security  assistance  programs — with  their 
emphasis  on  promoting  stability  and  order — for  the 
developing  nations  of  the  world.  Many  social  scientists, 
however,  came  increasingly  to  question  the  underlying 
assumptions  behind  this  strategy  and  sought  to  explore  the 
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fundamental  relationship  between  political  development  and 
instability  in  the  Third  World. 

Despite  the  increased  attention  given  to  the  study  of 
political  instability  over  the  past  30  years,  there  remains 
a marked  absence  of  a widely  accepted  conceptual  and 
theoretical  approach  to  analyzing  political  instability.  At 
the  root  of  this  problem  is  the  continuing  debate  over  what 
exactly  constitutes  political  instability  and  how  it  is 
measured.  Nowhere  else  in  the  Third  World  are  the  answers 
to  these  questions  more  pertinent  than  in  Africa  and  the 
Middle  East,  where  one  finds  instability  and  violent  change 
to  be  the  norm  rather  than  the  exception.  This  paper  is 
intended  to  focus  attention  on  the  analysis  of  political 
instability  by  looking  at  Africa  and  the  Middle  East  during 
the  1979-1985  period.  Largely  through  a detailed 
examination  of  three  case  studies,  this  paper  will  attempt 
to: 

Develop  an  effective  analytical  framework  for 
assessing  political  instability  in  Africa  and  the 
Middle  East  by  viewing  political  instability  as  a 
deviation  from  the  established  system  specific 
pattern  of  political  behavior. 

Identify  the  most  significant  factors  associated 
with  political  instability  in  Africa  and  the 
Middle  East. 

Create  a set  of  leading  indicators  to  help  in  the 
forecasting  of  political  instability  in  Africa  and 
the  Middle  East. 

Finally,  a brief  overview  of  the  inductive  structure  of 
this  paper.  Part  I will  explore  the  often  confusing  concept 
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known  as  political  instability  in  the  context  of  the 
stability-instability  debate.  It  provides  a brief  overview 
of  some  theoretical  approaches  to,  and  empirical  studies  of, 
political  instability  before  proposing  a working  definition 
of  political  instability.  Part  II  contains  the  three  case 
studies  that  provide  a detailed  look  at  potential  political 
instability  in  Saudi  Arabia  in  1979,  Upper  Volta  in  1983, 
and  Sudan  in  1985.  Part  III  then  looks  at  a proposed 
methodological  framework  for  analyzing  political  instability 
by  viewing  regime  change  as  the  most  significant  form  of 
political  instability.  It  identifies  the  key  factors 
influencing  a change  of  regime — or  the  lack  thereof — in  each 
of  the  case  studies  and  in  the  region  in  general.  Part  III 
also  presents  a new  approach  to  forecasting  future  political 
instability  in  Africa  and  the  Middle  East.  Finally,  Part  IV 
summarizes  the  paper's  findings  and  draws  together 
significant  conclusions  from  the  research. 


PART  ONE 


POLITICAL  INSTABILITY:  THEORY  AND  CONTEXT 


The  growing  interest  in  political  instability  over  the 
past  three  decades  has  led  to  a wealth  of  books,  scholarly 
articles,  and  imaginative  studies  on  the  underlying  causes 
behind  this  particular  phenomenon.  Despite  this  newly 
constructed  intellectual  treasure  trove,  there  remains  a 
serious,  disconcerting  lack  of  consensus  both  inside  and 
outside  academia  over  just  what  "political  instability" 
really  is  or  isn't.  There  is  no  universally  accepted 
definition  of  political  instability,  and  it  remains  for  the 
large  part  an  ambiguous,  confusing,  and  highly  subjective 
concept.  Definitions  of  political  instability — when 
attempted — vary  widely  from  author  to  author,  are  frequently 
value  laden  and  are  commonly  without  any  theoretical  or 
empirical  foundation.  Thus,  the  term  political  instability 
appears  to  have  taken  on  a life  of  its  own  that  can  be,  and 
has  often  been,  used  to  describe  everything  from  labor 
strikes  and  protest  marches  to  coups  d'etat  and  revolutions. 
More  often  than  not,  political  instability  is  in  the  eye  of 
the  beholder  (or  researcher) , who  surely  knows  it  when  he 
sees  it. 

This  disturbing  lack  of  agreement  on  basic  terminology 
and  a conceptual  framework,  however,  greatly  limits  the 
utility  of  much  of  the  existing  research  on  political 
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instability.  Any  useful  exercise  in  exploring  this 
phenomenon  therefore  must  begin  with  a thorough  discussion 
of  how  one  defines  political  instability.  How  can  it  be 
distinguished  from  other  political  concepts?  And  in  what 
theoretical  context  should  it  be  viewed?  Thus  the  problems 
facing  the  researcher  examining  political  instability  from 
the  onset  are  significant,  but  they  are  not  insurmountable. 
Therefore,  the  following  section  is  intended  to  provide  the 
reader  with  a clearly  delineated  understanding  of  how 
political  instability  will  be  defined  in  this  study  by 
culling  from  the  existing  research  the  key  elements  that  are 
central  to  any  definition  of  political  instability. 


CHAPTER  2 

WHAT  IS  POLITICAL  INSTABILITY? 

Over  the  past  three  decades  dozens  of  definitions  of 
political  instability  (and  conversely,  political  stability) 
have  been  offered.  "Disorder,”  "anarchy,"  "societal 
conflict,"  "breakdown  of  authority,"  "radical  change," 
"political  violence,"  "social  turmoil,"  and  "government 
collapse"  are  but  a few  of  the  words  and  phrases  that  have 
been  seen  as  being  synonymous  with  political  instability 
over  the  years.  The  term,  political  instability,  also  has 
been  used  to  describe  both  the  process  of  change  and  the 
outcome  of  change — often  within  the  same  study.  In 
addition,  the  term  has  been  utilized  frequently  in  the  past 
to  characterize  the  state  of  national,  regional,  and 
international  relationships.  The  profusion  of  definitions 
and  lack  of  agreement  among  social  scientists,  government 
officials,  international  businessmen,  and  even  journalists 
over  exactly  what  constitutes  political  instability  call 
into  question  the  basic  utility  of  the  concept.  Admittedly, 
at  best,  the  concept  is  applied  inconsistently  and  is 
ambiguous  and  impressionistic;  while  at  worst,  it  appears  to 
be  irrelevant  and  meaningless  because  it  can  be  applied  to 
nearly  every  situation. 
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A quick  scanning  of  international  news  stories  in  the 
Washington  Post  during  the  first  week  in  November  1989  only 
serves  to  reinforce  this  latter  point.  Political 
instability  it  seems  can  be  found  everywhere  and  in  every 
form.  According  to  the  Washington  Post’s  apparent 
interpretation,  the  following  are  examples  of  political 
instability: 


— "More  than  500,000  East  Germans  rallied  peacefully 
in  East  Berlin  for  democratic  reforms  in  the 
largest  protest  demonstration  in  the  nation's 
history. ..." 

— "A  face-off  between  Peruvian  political  leaders  and 
Shining  Path  guerrillas  ended  inconclusively 
today,  as  a general  strike  called  by  the  leftist 
insurgents  drew  limited  response...." 

— "Hundreds  of  ethnic  Albanians  battled  Yugoslavian 
security  forces  in  the  latest  round  of  violent 
demonstrations. ..." 

— "El  Salvadoran  President  Alfredo  Cristiani, 
confronted  with  rising  political  polarization  and 
violence,  said  today  that  he  is  facing  the  most 
critical  moments  of  his  five-month-old 
government . . . . " 

— "Pakistani  Prime  Minister  Benazir  Bhutto  turned 
aside  a challenge  from  the  country's  political 
opposition  today,  rallying  her  governing  Pakistan 
People's  Party  to  defeat  a parliamentary  no- 
confidence  motion  by  a slim  margin." 

— "The  only  remaining  Saudi  Embassy  official  in 
Lebanon  was  killed  by  gunmen  on  a west  Beirut 
street  today." 


If  indeed,  all  of  the  above  incidents  truly  are 
demonstrative  of  political  instability,  then  it  would  appear 
on  the  surface  that  the  critics  are  correct  and  that  the 
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notion  of  political  instability  is  nothing  more  than  a 
hollow  concept  with  little  real  meaning  and  very  limited 
utility  for  the  general  public,  let  alone  the  social  science 
researcher. 

This  type  of  criticism — which  surely  is  well  deserved 
given  the  lack  of  a consensual  definition — is  overstated  in 
my  view  and  is  typical  of  the  reproach  given  social  science 
in  general,  and  political  science  in  particular.  Unlike  the 
"true"  or  "hard"  sciences  (such  as  physics) , political 
science  explores  phenomena  that  fall  into  the  nether  world 
of  human  behavior  and  social  interaction  on  a global  scale, 
where  concrete  definitions,  controlled  experimentation,  and 
rigid  theories  are  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  apply.  Thus,  the  lack  of  agreement  surrounding  a concept 
such  as  political  instability  is  not  surprising  and  reflects 
the  positive  advantages  of  a healthy  debate.  Although  this 
lack  of  a universally  accepted  definition  surely  merits 
concerns  that  should — and  must — be  addressed  before 
embarking  on  an  in-depth  analysis  of  political  instability, 
this  obstacle  is  not  overwhelming. 

Conceptualizing  Political  Instability 

The  lack  of  a common  definition  of  political 
instability  is  largely  the  result  of  conflicting  analytical 
perspectives.  The  failure  over  the  years  to  agree  on  even 
the  most  abstract  formulations  of  what  should  or  should  not 
be  defined  as  political  instability  is  at  the  root  of  the 
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problem.  Despite  this  vast  array,  no  single  idea  has  taken 
hold  and  each  student  of  political  instability  is  free  to 
choose  from  among  the  dozens  of  competing — and  often 
conflicting — conceptual  frames  of  reference. 

A closer  examination  of  several  of  the  more  frequently 
used  analytical  perspectives  of  political  instability 
reveals  this  widespread  level  of  diversity  and  lack  of 
consensus.  Political  instability  can  be,  and  has  in  fact 
been,  viewed  as: 

— The  irregular  flow  of  political  exchanges.  The 
more  irregular  the  flow,  the  more  instability. 
Political  exchange  is  "regular  if  it  does  not 
violate  the  system  (or  pattern)  of  political 
exchanges;  it  is  irregular  if  it  violates 

that  pattern."’  Moreover,  political  instability 
is  not  dependent  on  any  preconceived  notion  of 
what  constitutes  stable  political  behavior,  only 
on  that  behavior  that  violates  existing  patterns- 
-whatever  they  may  be. 

— The  prevalence  of  destabilizing  events  and 
actions.  Certain  events  and  actions,  such  as 
military  coups,  terrorism,  and  cabinet  shuffles, 
by  their  very  nature  have  a negative  impact  on 
political  stability.  The  belief  here  is  that 
political  instability  can  be  equated  with  a high 
occurrence  of  these  preordained  destabilizing 
events . 

— Part  of  the  "normal"  process  of  political 
development.  Political  instability  is  seen  as  the 
natural  outgrowth  of  political  development,  which 
all  societies  go  through.  As  a society  becomes 
more  politically  sophisticated,  the  level  of 
political  instability  declines;  the  lack  of 
democratic  behavior  and  institutionalization  is 
equated  with  political  instability. 


’ C.  Ake,  "A  Definition  of  Political  Instability,"  Comparative 
Politics,  Volume  7,  Number  1,  October  1974,  p.  273. 
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The  lack  of  persistence  or  longevity.  A political 
system  that  lacks  the  ability  to  survive  in  a 
changing  environment  is  seen  as  unstable.  A 
political  system  is  only  able  to  endure  and 
maintain  itself  because  it  is  the  most  appropriate 
system  for  that  society. 

A breakdown  in  the  structure  of  authority. 
Political  instability  is  a condition  "in  which  the 
institutionalized  patterns  of  authority  break 
down,  and  the  expected  compliance  to  political 
authorities  is  replaced  by  violence  intended  to 
change  the  personnel,  policies,  or  sovereignty  of 
the  authorities."^ 

— Proportional  to  the  level  of  significance  and 
degree  of  uncertainty.  Only  those  events  or 
actions  that  have  a significant  impact  on  a 
political  system  and  are  unexpected  are  viewed  as 
political  instability,  regardless  of  the  type  of 
event  or  action  itself.^ 

A unique  societal  experience.  Political 
instability  is  the  result  of  the  unique  and 
individual  characteristics  of  any  given  political 
system  rather  than  the  result  of  any  deviant 
political  structure. 


Thus,  an  effort  over  the  past  25  years  to  provide  a common 
conceptual  foundation  for  the  analysis  of  political 
instability  has  instead  clouded  the  issue  as  the  above 
clearly  shows.  Political  instability  can  be  viewed  as 
relevant  to  all  societies  or  unique  to  only  a few, 
reflective  of  the  lack  of  a pattern  of  behavior  or  the 
existence  of  one,  inevitable,  yet  avoidable,  while  being 


D.  Morrison,  R.  Mitchel,  J.  Paden,  and  H.  Stevenson,  Black 

• A Comparative  Handbook  (New  York:  Free  Press,  1972) 

p.  122. 

This  perspective  is  most  often  used  by  those  engaged  in 
political  risk  analysis,  such  as  R.  Mandel,  "Predicting 
Overseas  Political  Instability,"  Conflict  Quarterly |. 

Volume  8,  Number  2,  Spring  1988. 
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highly  significant  in  a routine  sort  of  way — a confusing  way 
to  look  at  any  concept  to  say  the  least. 

Placing  Political  Instability  in  a Theoretical  Context 
Efforts  at  exploring  the  underlying  causes  of  political 
instability  have  produced  such  a large  variety  of  theories 
and  analytical  approaches  that  "researchers  are  faced  with  a 
virtual  grab-bag  of  ways  to  investigate  political 
instability."^  Although  all  these  theoretical  approaches 
seek  a common  objective — understanding  the  causes  and 
implications  of  political  instability — they  are  also 
demonstrative  of  the  large  degree  of  conceptual  diversity. 
Moreover,  most  of  these  approaches  unfortunately  fall  short 
of  providing  a comprehensive  method  for  analyzing  the 
complex  phenomena  we  commonly  call  political  instability. 
While  nearly  all  seem  to  have  some  merit  and  help  to  focus 
attention  on  a particular  aspect  of  instability,  most  also 
tend  to  overlook — or  at  least  play  down — other  similarly 
important  aspects.  The  social  science  researcher  must 
therefore  remain  acutely  aware  of  the  pitfalls  of  relying 
solely  on  a single  approach  when  traversing  the  theoretical 
mine  field  of  political  instability. 


C . Woodward  ( ed . ) , On  the  Razor's  Edge;  Prospects  for 

Political — Stability in  Southern  Africa  (Pretoria,  R.S.A.: 

Africa  Institute  of  South  Africa,  1986) , p.  lo. 
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Political  Instability  and  Conflict 

The  lack  of  precision  in  defining  political  instability 
over  the  years  has  led  many  social  scientists  to  equate 
instability  with  conflict  and  violence.  As  Calvin  Woodward 
clearly  points  out  "the  two  concepts  are  akin  and  in  our 
study  of  political  instability  we  will  necessarily  be 
speaking,  too,  about  the  matter  of  domestic  conflict.”^ 

Just  as  the  study  of  instability  looks  at  demonstrations, 
coups,  and  assassinations,  so  too  does  the  study  of  domestic 
conflict.  In  fact,  so  many  of  the  indicators  used  to 
measure  political  instability  are  the  same  as  those  used  to 
measure  domestic  conflict  that  these  two  social  phenomena 
have  come  to  share  a common  theoretical  base.  Explanations 
of  one  have  come  to  be  seen  as  explanations  of  the  other, 
and  some  researchers  have  gone  as  far  as  to  propose  that 
both  phenomena  are  manifestations  of  the  same  social 
conditions. 

Nowhere  is  this  shared  theoretical  base  more  apparent 
than  in  the  work  of  Eckstein,  the  Feierabends,  and  Gurr. 

The  essence  of  Harry  Eckstein's  ground-breaking  book. 

Internal  War; Problems  and  Approaches  (1964),  has  been  its 

ability  "to  propose  a theoretical  delimitation  of  a new 
subject  area  of  political  analysis .. .violent  conflict  which 
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Ibid. . p.  7. 
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affects  the  exercise  or  structure  of  authority”^  and  to 
"identify  its  theoretical  dimensions  and  general  causes."^ 
The  fundamental  importance  of  this  work  to  the  study  of 
political  instability  is  that  it  has  helped  to  establish  the 
parameters  for  much  of  the  quantitative  research  into 
domestic  conflict  analysis  and  instability.  By  building  on 
this  foundation,  the  Feierabends  and  Ted  Gurr  have  been  able 
to  advance  a psychological-oriented  approach  that  sees  both 
political  instability  and  domestic  conflict  as  being  rooted 
in  the  social  frustration  that  results  from  a divergence  of 
expectations  and  capabilities.  Using  this  theoretical 
approach,  usually  called  "relative  deprivation,"® 
instability  has  come  to  be  equated  with  the  psychological 
stresses  resulting  from  such  things  as  the  process  of 
political  development  and  the  degree  of  inequity  within 
society. 

Political  Instability  and  Democracy 

The  inverse  nature  of  the  relationship  between 
political  instability  and  democracy  has  long  been  accepted 
as  the  cornerstone  of  political  development.  According  to 


® D.  Sanders,  Patterns  of  Political  Instability  (New  York: 
St.  Martin's  Press,  1981),  p.  8. 

''  Ibid. 

g 

The  roots  of  relative  deprivation  theory  are  found  in  C. 
Dollard,  Frustration  and  Aggression  (New  Haven,  Conn. : Yale 

University  Press,  1939).  This  theory  sees  social  conflict  in 
terms  of  an  aggressive  behavioral  response  to  deprivation 
and/or  frustration. 
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this  theoretical  perspective,  instability  is  part  of  the 
normative  process  of  political  development,  which  diminishes 
as  a society  becomes  more  developed.  As  traditional  values 
and  institutions  are  replaced  by  democratic  values  and 
institutions  the  level  of  instability  declines  accordingly. 
The  basic  tenets  of  democracy — free  and  open  debate, 
acceptance  of  an  opposition,  government  accountability  to 
the  people — are  viewed  as  simply  incompatible  with 
instability.  Thus,  societies  are  looked  at  in  dichotomous 
terms — any  given  society  is  either  politically  stable  or 
unstable — with  democracies  being  at  the  stable  end  of  this 
dichotomy.  In  fact,  much  of  the  Cold  War  doctrine  for 
combatting  the  Communist  expansionism  was  tied  to  the  belief 
that  political  stability  could  be  enhanced  simply  through 
the  promotion  of  democracy. 

The  growing  recognition  in  the  1960s,  however,  that 
political  instability  was  not  limited  solely  to  the  Third 
World,  but  could  exist  in  democratic  societies  caused  many 
social  scientist  to  reassess  the  relationship  between 
democracy  and  instability.  The  primary  focus  of  these 
studies  has  been  the  Western  democracies,  as  researchers — 
such  as  Seymour  Lipset’ — sought  to  determine  why  some 
democracies  were  more  stable  than  others.  Although  the 

’ Many  social  scientists  believe  that  Lipset's  work.  Political 
• — The  Social  Bases  of  Politics  (1960) , represents  the  first 
real  attempt  to  undertake  a serious  analysis  of  political 
instability. 
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results  of  this  research  clearly  showed  that  most 

democracies  did  indeed  experience  some  degree  of  political 

instability,  this  instability  did  not  represent  a serious 

challenge,  but  was  part  of  the  "price  democracies  should 

expect  to  pay  for  freedom. Thus,  a dualist  view  of  the 

relationship  between  democracy  and  political  instability  has 

emerged  that  sees  the  existence  of  instability  as 

acceptable,  if  not  even  beneficial,  to  democratic  societies, 

while  at  the  same  time,  viewing  any  level  of  instability  as 

harmful  to  developing  societies. 

Political  Instability  and  Modernization 

The  most  noteworthy  of  all  the  theoretical  approaches 

to  the  study  of  political  instability  and  the  one  that  has 

had  the  most  significant  impact  on  the  field  is  the  approach 

that  attempts  to  link  instability  with  social  change.  Or 

more  specifically,  social  change  associated  with  the  process 

of  modernization.  According  to  Calvin  Woodward, 

"...the  most  ubiquitous  and  all-embracing  type  of 
change  is  modernization.  For  what  this  process 
basically  aims  at  and  involves  is  the  total  change 
of  a society  from  one  integrated  state  of  being  to 
another  reputedly  more  advanced  one.  Research  has 
shown  that  this  basic  transformation  of  society  is 
destabilizing. . .because  its  essential  purpose  is 
to  re-order  the  existing  order  of  society  and  to 
establish  in  its  place  a new  order. 


H.  Eckstein  and  T.  Gurr,  Patterns  of  Authority  (New  York: 
Wiley  & Sons,  1975),  p.  452. 


11 


Woodward,  op.  cit. . p.  9. 
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More  recently,  this  perspective  has  come  to  focus  not  only 
on  the  type  of  change  associated  with  modernization,  but 
also  the  degree  of  change.  For  some  researchers,  such  as 
David  Sanders,  it  is  these  two  factors  that  are  the  key 
determinants  of  the  level  of  political  instability  within  a 
society. 

The  basic  theoretical  foundation  for  viewing 
modernization  as  the  cause  of  instability  in  the  developing 
world  has  been  set  forth  clearly  in  Samuel  Huntington's 
renowned  book.  Political  Order  in  Changing  Societies. 
According  to  Huntington's  thesis  the  process  of  transforming 
any  society  is  destabilizing  not  only  because  it  involves 
dramatic  changes  at  all  levels  within  society,  but  because 
political  institutions  lack  the  capability  to  control  the 
tempo  of  that  change.  Thus,  the  greatest  impact  of 
modernization  on  stability  is  that  it  unleashes  a series  of 
chain  reactions  that  become  increasingly  more  disruptive. 

For  Huntington,  "the  absence  of  (social)  mobility 
opportunities  and  the  low  level  of  political 
institutionalization  in  most  modernizing  countries  produce  a 
correlation  between  social  frustration  and  political 
instability."^^  Therefore,  it  is  not  modernity  itself  that 
is  destabilizing,  but  the  inequalities  inherent  in  the 
process  of  modernization;  to  Huntington  and  others  the 


S.  Huntington,  Political  Order  in  Changing  Societies  (New 
Haven,  Conn.:  Yale  University  Press,  1968),  p.  55. 
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paradox  of  modernization  is  that  modernity  tends  to  produce 
stability  while  modernization  tends  to  produce 
instability.’^  Some  researchers  have  gone  even  further, 
believing  that  "the  goals  of  development  and  stability  may 
be  essentially  incompatible, ...  one  process  can  occur  only  at 
the  expense  of  the  other. 

Summary 

Like  most  social  science  concepts,  there  is  widespread 
disagreement  among  both  academics  and  nonacademics  over  how 
exactly  to  view  political  instability.  It  has  admittedly 
become  somewhat  of  an  ambiguous,  impressionistic,  and  even 
meaningless  concept  because  of  the  large  variety  of 
conflicting  analytical  perspectives  in  which  it  is  viewed. 
Attempts  at  rectifying  this  problem  have  produced  a variety 
of  theoretical  approaches  that  seek  to  explain  the  causes 
and  implications  of  political  instability.  The  most 
promising  of  these  theories  have  focused  on  the 
relationships  between  instability  and  domestic  conflict, 
instability  and  democracy,  and  instability  and 
modernization,  with  the  last  factor  producing  the  most 
useful  insights.  Nevertheless,  all  these  efforts  have  yet 
to  meet  with  success  at  providing  a badly  needed 
comprehensive  theoretical  framework  for  the  study  of 
political  instability. 

Ibid.  , p.  47 . 

Woodward,  op.  cit.  . p.  9. 


CHAPTER  3 

A DEFINITION  OF  POLITICAL  INSTABILITY 

Attempting  to  clearly  define  political  instability,  as 
we  have  seen,  is  not  an  easy  task,  but  it  is  a necessary 
one.  By  closely  examining  the  various  conceptual  frameworks 
and  theoretical  approaches  to  political  instability  one  can 
identify  a number  of  elements  and  characteristics  common  to 
most  definitions  of  political  instability.  The  careful 
culling  of  the  most  salient  aspects  from  this  body  of 
research  can,  I believe,  produce  a useful  working  definition 
of  political  instability,  which  will  be  utilized  during  our 
analysis  of  political  instability  in  Africa  and  the  Middle 
East  during  1975  to  1985. 

Key  Elements  and  Characteristics 
Despite  the  widespread  lack  of  definitional  agreement 
as  shown  in  Chapter  2,  several  important  characteristics  of 
political  instability  repeatedly  resurface  throughout  the 
various  definitions,  regardless  of  the  theoretical  framework 
used.  A distillation  of  these  key  characteristics  produces 
a concise  overview  of  what  are  the  most  salient  features  of 
political  instability.  A working  definition  of  political 
instability  should  contain  most  of  these  elements,  as  well 
as  address  the  more  practical  requirement  for  a utilitarian 
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definition  that  lends  itself  to  empirical  social  science 
research. 

Political  instability  is  not  one-half  of  a dichotomous 
concept  as  originally  thought  by  adherents  of  the 
democratic-traditionalist  school,  but  represents  merely  one 
end  of  a continuum  (the  opposite  end  being  political 
stability) . It  is  a dynamic,  continuous,  and  relative 
phenomenon  that  exists  in  varying  degrees  in  all  societies 
at  any  point  in  time.  Therefore,  a society  or  nation  state 
is  not  inherently  politically  stable  or  unstable,  only  more 
or  less  so  when  comparisons  are  made  over  time,  or  when 
comparisons  are  made  between  two  or  more  states. 

Although  some  level  of  political  instability  can  be 
said  to  exist  in  every  society,  it  is  not  a monolithic 
concept.  It  can  and  does  assume  a variety  of  forms,  and  one 
needs  to  recognize  the  existence  of  different  types  of 
political  instability.  How  many  types  of  political 
instability  actually  exist  remains  the  subject  of  much 
heated  debate  and  surely  warrants  a separate  paper  itself. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  for  the  purpose  of  this  discussion 
all  political  instability  can  be  divided  into  at  least  two 
types:  l)  instability  from  the  top,  commonly  referred  to  as 

"elite  instability"  and  2)  instability  from  the  bottom, 
usually  termed  "mass  instability"  or  "communal 
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instability."^  Elite  instability  is  associated  with 
political  change  at  the  ruling  level  of  society,  such  as  by 
a coup  d'etat,  while  mass  or  communal  instability  is 
identified  with  a reordering  of  political  relationships 
across  the  entire  society,  such  as  through  a revolution. 

The  long-held  view  eguating  political  instability  with 
discontinuity  or  lack  of  persistence  remains  relevant  today. 
Traditionally  this  characteristic  was  looked  at  more  in 
terms  of  government  longevity  or  institutional  durability, 
which  is  ill-suited  for  studies  of  political  instability  in 
the  Third  World  today.  Nevertheless,  the  underlying  belief 
that  political  instability  reveals  a lack  of  persistence  of 
political  patterns  or  a disruption  of  established  political 
norms  is  important.  It  is  this  irregularity  in  the  flow  of 
political  exchanges  or  the  deviation  from  some  "normal" 
system  specific  pattern  that  should  be  seen  as  political 
instability,  and  not  just  change.  For  example,  numerous 
changes  in  government  need  not  be  destabilizing  or  such 
changes  inherently  the  result  of  political  instability. 

Some  changes  are  more  stable  than  others  (an  election  for 
instance)  if  they  are  reflective  of  a persistence  of 
pattern,  or  fall  within  an  established  system  of  political 
norms. 


L.  Fisher,  R.  Mitchell,  D.  Morrison,  and  H.  Stevenson, 
"Modernization  and  Political  Instability  in  Africa:  An 
Empirical  Assessment  of  Macro  Theory,"  African  Studies 
Association  Presentation.  October  1969. 
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The  notion  of  violence  as  an  indispensable  element  of 
political  instability  is  prevalent  throughout  the 
literature,^  with  the  written  or  unwritten  implication  that 
political  instability  is  an  extreme  form  of  political 
violence.  As  adherents  of  the  aforementioned  frequency  of 
violence  school  claim,  one  can  easily  assess  the  level  of 
political  instability  by  simply  determining  the  level  and 
frequency  of  political  violence  within  a society.  While  not 
denying  that  political  violence  is  a characteristic  usually 
associated  with  political  instability,  this  violence  should 
be  perceived  as  a form  of  radical  change  rather  than  an 
absolute  measure  of  political  instability.  Moreover,  it  is 
demonstrative  of  the  political  system's  inability  to  respond 
effectively  to  new  societal  demands  often  caused  by  a 
buildup  of  stress  associated  with  the  process  of  political 
development.  Violence  then  can  become  the  only  effective 
way  to  alleviate  this  stress  or  pressure  built  up  within  a 
political  system,  which  cannot,  or  will  not,  adapt  to 
growing  societal  demands. 

Finally,  it  should  be  remembered  that  political 
instability  is  a comparative  concept  and  one  that  must  be 
examined  in  the  context  of  the  particular  conditions  and 

This  research  would  include  such  works  as  D.  Hibbs,  Mass 
Political  Violence  (New  York:  Wiley  & Sons,  1973),  T.  Gurr, 
Why  Men  Rebel  (Princeton,  N.J.:  Princeton  University  Press, 

1970),  and  I.  Feierabend,  R.  Feierabend,  and  T.  Gurr  (eds)  , 

— Violence, and  Politics  (Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J.  : 

Prentice-Hall,  1972). 
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time  period  in  which  it  occurs.  Although  the  previous 
statement  may  appear  contradictory,  the  need  to  view 
political  instability  as  a relative  society  specific 
phenomenon  is  necessary  to  avoid  falling  into  what  Sanders' 
calls  the  frequency  fallacy.^  Otherwise,  comparisons 
without  including  some  notion  of  a unique  national  character 
will  be  made  according  to  a single  political  instability 
yardstick  for  all  societies,  and  analytical  apples  could  end 
up  being  compared  to  analytical  oranges.  Potentially 
destabilizing  events  within  a society  should  be  viewed  in 
the  context  of  previous  levels  of  political  instability 
normal  for  that  society.  Cross-national  or  cross-societal 
comparisons  can  also  be  made,  but  only  after  first 
contextualizing  raw  levels  of  political  instability  into 
some  form  of  common  denominator  before  making  comparisons. 
For  example,  both  Country  A and  Country  B are  experiencing 
the  same  type  and  number  of  destabilizing  events.  To 
determine  if  both  countries  then  have  the  same  level  of 
political  instability,  one  must  first  analyze  the  current 
level  of  instability  in  each  country  in  light  of  that 
country's  normal  pattern  of  political  instability.  Thus, 


The  frequency  fallacy  is  "the  assumption  that  identical 
frequencies  of  a particular  event  or  set  of  events  in 
different  countries  denote  identical  levels  of  instability. 
This  in  turn  implies  that  individual  events  of  equal 
intensities,  though  they  might  occur  in  different  countries 
at  different  points  in  time,  are  equally  destabilizing  for  the 
respective  systems  in  which  they  occur."  D.  Sanders,  op. 
cit. . pp.  55-56. 
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although  the  same  events  are  being  experienced  by  both 
countries,  these  events  may  be  lower  than  usual  for  Country 
A's  pattern  of  political  instability,  while  abnormally  high 
for  Country  B's  pattern  of  political  instability. 

Therefore,  Country  B would  be  viewed  as  being  more  unstable 
than  Country  A at  this  time. 

A Working  Definition  of  Political  Instability 

The  challenge  facing  the  social  science  researcher 
tasked  with  defining  political  instability  can  be  a daunting 
one  as  we  have  seen.  This  task  sometimes  appears  analogous 
to  the  old  folk  tale  of  the  three  blind  men,  who,  when  asked 
to  describe  an  elephant,  come  up  with  three  vastly  different 
descriptions.  Political  instability,  like  the  proverbial 
elephant  in  the  story,  is  usually  seen  according  to  one's 
own  and  often  limited — perspective.  As  has  been  previously 
shown,  political  instability  can  legitimately  be  defined  in 
a variety  of  ways  depending  on  the  theoretical  approach  used 
and  the  nature  of  the  research  undertaken. 

With  the  preceding  caveat  in  mind  and  the  cautionary 
note  that  the  following  is  not  intended  as  the  definitive 
definition  of  political  instability,  we  can  nevertheless 
seek  a working  definition  that  contains  the  most  important 
characteristics  of  the  concept.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
paper,  political  instability  is  defined  as  a result  of  a 
process  of  extreme  change,  whereby  an  established  system 
specific  pattern  of  political  behavior  is  disrupted  mainly 
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as  a result  of  the  political  system's  inability  to  respond 
effectively  to  new  societal  demands  placed  on  it.  It  should 
be  seen  as  a period — usually  brief — of  disequilibrium  during 
which  built-up  societal  pressures  are  defused.  Once  this 
occurs  the  political  system  will  tend  to  seek  a new 
equilibrium  or  political  stability.  Political  instability 
is  a comparative  concept,  but  one  that  should  be  seen  as  a 
relative  phenomenon  and  examined  only  in  the  context  of 
events  surrounding  its  occurrence  and  its  own  unique 
national  character.  Thus,  there  can  be  relative  political 
stability  in  a society  fraught  with  what  appears  to  be 
constant  upheaval.  Political  instability  is  said  to  exist 
in  different  forms  in  all  societies  to  varying  degrees  and 
can  be  measured  and  quantified,  but  only  effectively  as  a 
nominal  or  scaler  value. 

Summary 

A distillation  of  the  key  characteristics  and  elements 
of  political  instability  contained  in  various  definitions  of 
political  instability  produces  a concept  that  should  be 
viewed  as  a relative,  yet  comparative,  phenomenon  that  is 
the  result  of  extreme  change.  It  is  caused  by  a system 
imbalance  or  disequilibrium,  which  deviates  substantially 
from  a political  system's  established  or  normative  pattern 
of  behavior.  Furthermore,  political  instability  exists  in 
every  society  to  varying  degrees,  although  it  tends  to 
manifest  itself  in  a form  unique  to  each  individual  society. 


CHAPTER  4 

THE  EMPIRICAL  STUDY  OF  POLITICAL  INSTABILITY 

The  bulk  of  social  science  research  on  political 
instability  since  the  mid-1960s  has  concentrated  on  trying 
to  describe,  classify,  and  explain  the  causes  and 
implications  of  political  instability.  In  recent  years,  a 
greater  emphasis  also  has  been  placed  on  developing 
techniques  to  accurately  forecast  outbreaks  of  political 
instability  around  the  world,  resulting  in  the  rapid  growth 
of  a specialized  form  of  instability  research  known  as 
"political  risk  analysis."  For  the  purpose  of  this  brief 
survey  of  political  instability  research,  the  material  has 
been  divided  into  three  basic  categories:  l)  descriptive 

studies,  2)  explanatory  studies,  and  3)  predictive  studies. 
In  each  of  these  three  basic  categories,  qualitative 
research  methods  (which  tend  to  be  more  subjective  and  less 
analytically  rigorous) , as  well  as  quantitative  research 
methods  (which  rely  heavily  on  statistical  measurements  of 
abstract  social  science  concepts),  will  be  examined.’ 


For  an  excellent  and  more  extensive  review,  see  S.  Andriole 
and  G.  Hopple,  Revolution  and  Political  Instability:  Annli^d 
Research  Methods  (New  York:  St.  Martin's  Press,  1984). 
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Descriptive  Research  Studies 

The  focus  of  this  type  of  research,  which  commanded  the 
political  instability  literature  in  the  early  years,  has 
been  on  describing  and  classifying  events  related  to 
political  instability.  This  work  has  concentrated  almost 
entirely  on  building  definitions  of  political  instability 
(usually  with  a heavy  emphasis  on  revolutionary 
instability) , on  describing  the  stages  of  political 
instability,  and  on  building  typologies  to  categorize  the 
various  types  of  political  instability.  Although  what  has 
been  called  the  "democratic-traditionalist  approach"  tended 
to  dominate  the  early  research,  other  theoretical  approaches 
guickly  gained  acceptance  and  the  more  recent  research 
generally  has  utilized  what  has  been  labelled  the 
"behavioralist , " "systemic,"  and  "frequency"  approaches. 

Historical  case  studies  were  examined  frequently  in  the 
democratic— traditional ist  context  to  help  the  researcher 
identify  the  key  attributes  of  political  instability.  This 
approach  primarily  sought  to  link  social  theories  of  mass 
action  to  distinct  historical  forms  of  political 
instability,  most  notably  revolution.  One  of  the  most 
prominent  examples  of  this  type  of  work  was  Chalmers 
Johnson's  typology  of  revolution.^  Johnson  classified 
revolutions  into  six  basic  types  based  on  his  categorizing 

C.  Johnson,  Revolution — and  the  Social  System  (Stanford, 
calif.  : Stanford  University-Hoover  Institute,  1964)  . 
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of  the  targets,  perpetrators,  goals,  and  initiators  of  each 
revolution.  Later  research,  such  as  that  done  by  Charles 
Tilly, ^ sought  to  move  beyond  simple  classification  by  tying 
the  writings  of  classical  political  theorists — Marx, 
Durkheim,  and  Weber — to  a more  behavioralist  definition  of 
political  instability  and  defining  it  in  terms  of  "political 
violence"  and  "collective  action."  To  Tilly  political 
instability  was  the  result  of  organized  political  violence, 
which  was  a normal — yet  admittedly  extreme — variation  of  the 
political  process  and  not  the  result  of  any  spontaneous 
action.  The  information  explosion  during  the  1970s  and 
1980s,  combined  with  new  data  collection  and  collating 
techniques,  pushed  researchers  into  more  quantitative 
descriptive  studies.  These  new  quantitative  tools  enabled 
researchers  to  monitor  and  describe  political  instability 
trends  by  aggregating  large  amounts  of  data  into  event- 
based  definitions,  internal  political  thermometers,  domestic 
data  banks,  and  handbooks  of  political  and  social 
indicators.  The  World  Event  Interaction  Survey  (WEIS) , 
developed  for  the  Department  of  Defense,  remains  one  of  the 
best-known  examples  of  an  international  events  data  set — 
containing  well  over  100,000  events  drawn  from  the  New  York 
Times  since  the  mid-1960s — and  has  been  used  extensively  to 

C.  Tilly,  "Revolutions  and  Collective  Violence,"  in  F 
Greenstein  and  N.  Polsby  (eds.) , Handbook  of  Political  Science 
ill  (Reading,  Mass.:  Addison-Wesley , 1975)  and  C.  Tilly,  From 

Revolution  (Reading,  Mass.:  Addison-Wesley, 
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profile  and  chart  political  instability  throughout  the  Third 
World.  These  quantitative  data  sets  also  were  instrumental 
in  forming  the  basis  of  studies  utilizing  some  form  of 
frequency  or  event  framework.  This  approach  sought  to 
characterize  the  various  types  of  political  instability  and 
its  intensity  according  to  the  number  and  frequency  of  some 
predetermined  notion  of  destabilizing  events.  The  work  of 
Gurr  and  Bishop  went  on  to  combine  event  analysis  with  a 
behavioralist  approach  building  a typology  of  violence  that 
relied  on  indicators  of  violence  to  chart  increasing  levels 
of  political  instability.^  Likewise,  the  Internal  Situation 
Profile  (ISP)  was  a somewhat  similar  attempt  to  tap  the 
behavioralist  concept  of  "domestic  stress"  within  a society 
by  relying  on  a list  of  67  indicators  (economic,  social, 
military,  governmental,  and  political)  to  function  as  a 
societal  thermometer.^ 

Despite  the  relatively  restricted  objectives  inherent 
in  descriptive  studies  of  political  instability,  most  of  the 
research  has  suffered  from  significant  analytical  weaknesses 
and  limitations.  First,  by  definition,  descriptive  studies 
have  been  limited  to  defining  and  classifying  and  have  not 
provided  an  adequate  theoretical  foundation  for  moving  much 

T.  Gurr  and  y.  Bishop,  "Violent  Nations,  and  Others," 
Journal  of  Conflict  Resolution.  March  1976. 

G.  Hopple,  "Final  Report  of  the  Cross-National  Crisis 
Indications  Project,"  College  Park:  University  of  Maryland, 
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beyond  that  point.  The  extensive  number  of  descriptive 
historical  case  studies,  for  example,  have  provided  few 
insights  into  explaining  the  underlying  causes  of  political 
instability.  In  addition,  the  highly  subjective  nature  of 
the  qualitative  research  was  further  compounded  when  it  was 
melded  with  behavioralist  approaches  because  of  the 
difficulties  associated  with  trying  to  link  theoretical 
sociological  abstractions  to  concrete  political  events. 
Problems  surrounding  the  more  purely  quantitative 
descriptive  studies — such  as  incomplete  data,  under 
reporting,  and  built-in  biases — were  often  glossed  over, 
thus  presenting  statistical  measurements  in  an  overly 
Pi^istine  light.  Likewise,  frequency  approaches  tended  to 
place  too  much  emphasis  on  the  raw  number  of  so-called 
destabilizing  events  with  little  or  no  regard  for  the 
societal  context  in  which  these  developments  took  place. 

Explanatory  Research  Studies 
Comprising  by  far  the  majority  of  material  written  on 
political  instability,  these  types  of  studies  have  been 
concerned  with  moving  beyond  simple  descriptive  work  toward 
the  development  of  theories  of  causality.  This  research 
sought  not  just  to  identify  the  types  of  political 
instability,  but  to  explain  the  forces  at  work,  the  causes, 
the  interaction  of  variables,  and  the  consequences  of 
political  instability.  Extensive  use  of  comparative  case 
studies  have  been  made  to  test  many  of  these  new  theoretical 
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explanations  and  were  used  as  a basis  for  generalizing  as  to 
the  universal  properties  of  political  instability. 

The  use  of  the  historical  case  study  of  revolutionary 
political  instability  has  been  an  integral  part  of 
explanatory  research  and  this  approach  continues  to  be 
popular  today.  The  popularity  of  the  historical  case  study 
arose  in  large  part  because  of  the  ground-breaking  work  of 
Barrington  Moore  and  Eric  Wolf  in  the  1960s. Moore,  Wolf, 
and  others — such  as  Jeffery  Paige^ — sought  to  apply  Marxist 
theory  of  revolution  to  peasant  societies  by  focusing  on  the 
interaction  of  labor,  land,  and  capital  to  determine  which 
elements  of  society  were  more  likely  to  engage  in 
revolutionary  behavior.  Their  results,  however,  have  been 
inconsistent  and  contradictory;  Wolf  found  the  middle 
peasants  as  the  most  revolutionary,  while  Paige  found 
landless  peasants  to  be  the  most  revolutionary,  and  Skocpol® 
viewed  the  structure  of  the  peasant  community  as  the 
determining  factor.  Nevertheless,  later  studies  of 


In  fact,  Andriole  and  Hopple  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
claim  that  "nearly  all  of  the  qualitative  explanatory  studies 

since  the  1970s  are  heavily  indebted  to Moore's  Social 

Origins  of  Dictatorship  and  Democracy  and  Wolf's  Peasant  Wars 
of  the  Twentieth  Century."  Andriole  and  Hopple,  op.  cit. . p. 
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revolutions,  such  as  Trimberger ' s , ’ often  relied  on 
historical  examples  to  shift  the  focus  of  attention  away 
from  grassroots  movements  toward  elite-driven  political 
instability. 

The  move  away  from  mass  (or  revolutionary)  political 
instability  toward  elite  political  instability  helped  open  a 
whole  new  specialized  field — coup  d'etat  research.  Claude 
Welch's  early  work,^*^  which  highlighted  a diverse  group  of 
political,  social,  and  economic  factors  behind  military 
intervention  in  Africa,  set  the  stage  for  future  in-depth 
studies.  Rosemary  O'Kane^^  used  a variety  of  qualitative 
and  quantitative  research  methods  in  her  work  linking  coups 
and  poor  economic  conditions,  particularly  emphasizing  the 
vulnerability  of  export-based  economies  to  a coup  d'etat. 
John  Fitch^^  has  looked  at  coups  as  a means  of  resolving 
periodic  crises  of  the  state  and  demonstrated  how  the 
"institutionalized  coup"  can  exert  a politically  stabilizing 


9 
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Brunswick,  N.J.:  Transaction  Books,  1978). 

C.  Welch,  Soldier  and  State  in  Africa  (Evanston,  111.: 
Northwestern  University  Press,  1970) . 

R.  O'Kane,  The  Likelihood  of  Coups  (Alderstat,  U.K.:  Gower 
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influence.  Others,  such  as  Ziitraiermann’^,  however,  have 
attempted  to  develop  a more  generalized  explanation  of  coup 
behavior  by  asserting  that  a broad  range  of  military  and 
societal  characteristics  need  to  be  examined. 

On  a somewhat  broader  analytic  plane,  a number  of 
researchers  have  tried  to  move  away  from  reliance  on  the 
historical  case  study  approach.  Samuel  Huntington's  now 
classic  work.  Political  Order  in  Changing  Societies. 
explored  political  instability  as  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  modernization  and  demonstrative  of  the  failure  to 
institutionalize  the  political  process.  Using  a democratic- 
traditionalist  framework  Leon  Hurwitz^^  and  Ted  Gurr’^  each 
examined  what  effect  the  type  and  durability  of  a political 
system  had  on  political  instability.  Others,  such  as  Robert 
Clark,  have  sought  to  create  causal  models  of  change  and 
instability  using  a behavioral ist  or  sociological  framework 
that  viewed  political  instability  as  a function  of 
"psychological  stress."  The  emphasis  of  a number  of  these 

E.  Zimmermann,  "Toward  a Causal  Model  of  Military  Coups 
d'Etat,"  Armed  Forces  and  Society.  Spring  1979. 
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S.  Huntington,  Political  Order  in  Changing  Societies  (New 
Haven,  Conn. ; Yale  University  Press,  1968) . 
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L.  Hurwitz,  An  Empirical  Study  of  Political  Stability  in 
Twenty  Selected  Democratic  Countries  (Syracuse,  N.Y.:  Syracuse 
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behavioralist  studies  was  on  how  mass  behavior  effects 
political  instability,  based  on  the  belief  that  certain 
social  interactions  lead  to  specific  predetermined  political 
outcomes,  including  political  instability.  Although 
unsuccessful,  the  efforts  of  Gurr  and  the  Feierabends’®  to 
quantitatively  link  sociological  concepts  such  as  relative 
deprivation  to  a broader  explanatory  theory  of  political 
instability  proved  instrumental  in  encouraging  further 
analysis  of  behavioralist  factors  surrounding  political 
instability. 

In  addition,  an  increasing  number  of  researchers  sought 
to  examine  political  instability  in  other  less  conventional 
frameworks.  Douglas  Hibbs^^  has  used  a systemic  approach 
and  factor  analysis  to  quantitatively  examine  "mass 
political  violence"  in  more  than  100  countries  since  1945  to 
determine  that  lower  economic  growth  rates  are  associated 
with  higher  levels  of  political  instability.  Tilly 
employed  a pluralistic  framework  by  developing  a "polity 
model"  that  helped  to  emphasize  group  interaction  as  the 
central  concept  in  explaining  the  dynamics  of  collective 
action,  still  others  have  looked  at  crises  of  the  state  and 
patterns  of  class  domination  in  a structuralist  context^®  or 
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explored  the  role  of  ethnicity  in  explaining  political 
instability  in  much  of  the  Third  World. 

Although  the  vast  array  of  explanatory  research  studies 
on  political  instability  have  without  a doubt  provided  the 
most  significant  insights  into  our  understanding  of 
political  instability,  it  is  important  to  place  this  body  of 
research  in  the  proper  context  given  its  limitations  and 
weaknesses.  First,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  because 
of  the  sheer  magnitude  of  the  phenomenon  being  examined  the 
better  studies  have  focused  on  partial  explanations  of 
political  instability  by  concentrating  on  a few  variables 
and  have  not  provided  comprehensive  explanations.  Likewise, 
comparative  and  historical  case  studies  were  always  less 
accurate  in  pinpointing  the  underlying  sources  of  political 
instability  because  they  have  tended  to  seek  a higher  level 
of  generalization  than  did  in-depth  individual  case  studies. 
Conversely,  explanations  of  political  instability  involving 
a single  case  study  usually  provided  little  utility  in 
generalizing  across  a broader  spectrum  of  cases.  Also,  in  a 
number  of  behavioralist  explanatory  studies,  problems 
continued  to  arise  in  trying  to  link  abstract  sociological 
concepts — such  as  "relative  deprivation"  and  "social 
frustration"  to  concrete  political  behavior  that  is  subject 
to  empirical  testing.  In  addition,  methodological  problems 
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associated  with  quantitative  analysis  in  general  have 
plagued  even  the  better  explanatory  studies.  Questions 
surrounding  data  reliability,  selectivity,  or  aggregation 
have  undermined  the  most  persuasive  of  arguments  and  even 
invalidated  the  results  entirely.  Explicit  or  implicit 
assumptions  concerning  the  inclusion  or  exclusion  of  various 
variables  in  the  structural  equation  of  some  causal  models 
have  greatly  limited  their  explanatory  utility.  Moreover, 
the  reliance  on  factor  analysis  or  some  similar  variation — 
even  when  used  with  quantitative  precision,  such  as  Hibbs' 
work — too  often  has  resulted  in  generating  too  simplistic 
explanations  of  political  instability  and  compressed  complex 
relationships  into  vague  generalizations. 

Predictive  Research  Studies 
Predictive  studies  have  represented  the  smallest  and 
newest  body  of  political  instability  research.  In  recent 
years,  however,  predictive  research  studies  have  gained 
increasing  favor  both  inside  and  outside  academic  circles. 

In  fact,  the  greater  attention  paid  to  "political  risk 
analysis"  over  the  past  decade  by  government  officials  and 
international  businessmen  has  probably  been  the  central 
driving  force  in  this  field  of  political  instability 
research.  These  studies  sought  to  move  beyond  the 
explanatory  analysis  of  political  instability  toward  the 
forecasting  of  political  instability  by  assessing  the  impact 
of  past,  current,  and  projected  changes  in  key  political. 
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economic,  and  social  variables  associated  with  political 
instability. 

Nearly  all  of  the  predictive  research  undertaken  has 
been  dependent  on  the  use  of  subjective,  albeit  expert, 
judgments.^^  Most  researchers,  however,  have  taken  care  to 
use  this  type  of  "soft"  data — based  on  expert  opinions  and 
judgments — within  a rigidly  structured  context  that  has 
utilized  analytical  techniques  such  as  the  Delphi  method, 
Bayesian  analysis,  and  influence  diagraming  to  process  and 
refine  their  subjective  judgments.  These  techniques  have 
commonly  been  used  in  studies  that  employed  what  has  been 
termed  the  journalistic-government  framework  (with  its 
emphasis  on  uncertainty  and  short-term  crisis  situations)  to 
systematically  forecast  the  level  of  future  political 
instability.  Haner's  Business  Environment  Risk  Index^^, 

Shell  Oil's  Assessment  of  Probabilities  method^^,  and  the 
Duncan-Job  forecasting  model^^  developed  for  the  Department 


Andriole  and  Hopple  go  even  further  stating  that,  "all 
Qualitative  forecasting  rests  ultimately  on  human  judgments." 
Andriole  and  Hopple,  op.  cit. . p.  37. 
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of  Defense  have  been  but  a few  examples  of  this  type  of 
qualitative  predictive  research. 

Attempts  by  researchers  to  move  predictive  analysis 
beyond  its  dependence  on  subjective  judgments  toward  a more 
quantitative  approach  have  met  with  little  success.  What 
work  that  has  been  undertaken  in  this  area  has  tended  to 
reflect  efforts  to  employ  some  form  of  a frequency  approach 
to  quantitative  forecasting.  The  frequency  approach  seemed 
particularly  well-suited  to  these  studies  because  of  their 
heavy  reliance  on  hard  data  and  statistical  measurements  to 
project  future  trends.  Nonetheless,  extensive  disagreement 
over  what  to  measure  and  how  to  measure  it  has  been  a 
serious  point  of  contention.  For  example, 

— Event  data  was  used  by  Hopple^^  as  a basis  for 
extrapolating  short-term  political  instability 
trends. 

— Abolfathi  et  al.  and  Haendal  employed  a variety 
of  political,  economic,  and  social  indicators  to 
provide  a warning  of  potential  political 
instability. 


G.  Hopple,  "Internal  and  External  Crisis  Early  Warning  and 
Monitoring,"  Interim  Technical  Report  TR  80-1-4.  McLean,  Va.: 
International  Public  Policy  Research  Corporation,  December 
1980. 
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— Gurr  and  Lichbach^’  developed  causal  models  for 
forecasting  the  extent  and  intensity  of  conflict. 

— Simulations  studies  were  used  by  Rastogi^°  to 
generate  forecasts  by  focusing  on  the  viability  of 
societies. 


The  above  differences  serve  to  highlight  several  of  the 
more  prominent  limitations  and  weaknesses  of  predictive 
studies  in  general.  The  primary  drawback  of  nearly  all 
predictive  research  has  been  its  adherence  to  unstated 
assumptions  that  the  immediate  future  will  look  much  like 
the  recent  past  and  thus  forecasting  can  be  reduced  to 
gualitative  or  guantitative  extrapolation.  The  very  nature 
of  political  instability,  however,  makes  sudden  and  sharp 
changes  often  more  likely  than  smaller  incremental 
fluctuations.  Indicator  systems  that  used  arbitrarily 
determined  weighted  factors,  as  in  most  political  risk 
studies,  have  been  based  on  the  mistaken  belief  that  one 
generic  political  instability  formula  fits  all.  This 
approach  has  ignored  important  regional  (the  role  of 
religion  in  the  Middle  East,  for  example)  and  national  (a 
history  of  ethnic  strife,  for  instance)  variations  for  the 
benefit  of  creating  a universal  formula.  Other  predictive 
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methods  that  have  relied  on  expert  opinions  were  limited  by 
the  quality  of  the  judgments,  while  statistical  projections 
have  been  constrained  by  the  difficulty  in  acquiring  up-to- 
date  data  and  were  generally  better  at  description  than 
prediction.  Finally,  forecasting  has  been  by  necessity  a 
prospective  process,  whereas  explanatory  analysis  has  been 
primarily  retrospective  and  thus  the  former  may  require  an 
entirely  different  set  of  analytical  tools  that  have  yet  to 
be  fully  developed. 

Summary 

There  have  been  three  basic  types  of  empirical  studies 
of  political  instability:  1)  descriptive  studies,  2) 

explanatory  studies,  and  3)  predictive  studies.  Much  of  the 
early  research  was  descriptive  in  nature,  focused  on 
describing  and  classifying  events.  This  type  of  research  by 
in  large  has  tended  to  highlight  historical  examples  of 
political  instability  and  was  inclined  to  define  political 
instability  in  a sociological  behavioralist  context,  while 
other  more  quantitatively  based  studies  viewed  political 
instability  in  terms  of  the  level  and  frequency  of 
preordained  destabilizing  events  or  behavior.  Explanatory 
studies,  however,  were  concerned  with  moving  beyond  this 
simple  descriptive  work  toward  the  development  of  theories 
of  causality.  Comprising  the  majority  of  research  material 
written  on  political  instability,  these  studies  have 
^^tributed  political  instability  to  a wide  range  of  causes— 
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-as  the  inevitable  consequence  of  modernization,  as  the 
result  of  the  lack  of  durable  political  institutions,  as  a 
function  of  psychological  stress  in  the  political  system,  as 
the  result  of  crises  of  the  state,  and  as  a consequence  of 
ethnic  conflict.  Predictive  studies  sought — with  very 
limited  success — to  move  the  political  instability  research 
even  further  by  assessing  the  impact  of  changes  in  key 
political,  economic,  and  social  variables  on  future 
political  instability. 

Most  of  political  instability  research  over  the  years 
has  undoubtedly  enriched  our  understanding  of  this  complex 
political  phenomena,  but  the  results  have  been  contradictory 
and  were  inclined  to  highlight  differences  rather  than 
reinforce  similarities.  The  superior  empirical  studies 
undertaken  to  date  have  tended  to  be  more  qualitatively 
oriented,  while  attempts  to  use  more  quantitative  methods 
appear  better  suited  to  descriptive  purposes.  Moreover, 
measurement  problems,  data  availability  and  reliability,  and 
cumbersome  models  of  causality  have  continued  to  plague 
those  types  of  studies  that  are  highly  dependent  on  a 
quantitative  rather  than  qualitative  analysis. 


PART  TWO 


THE  CASE  STUDIES 


This  section  of  the  paper  examines  three  cases  that 
many  observers  saw  as  instances  of  serious  political 
instability  in  Africa  and  the  Middle  East  during  the  1979  to 
1985  period.  These  three  individual  studies — the  religious 
uprisings  in  Saudi  Arabia  during  November  and  December  1979, 
the  rise  to  power  of  Thomas  Sankara  in  Upper  Volta  in  1983, 
and  the  overthrow  of  Sudanese  President  Jaffar  Nimeiri  in 
April  1985 — provide  an  in-depth  look  at  the  political, 
economic,  and  social  factors  associated  with  each  instance 
of  political  instability.  In  addition,  the  combined  results 
of  these  findings  will  be  used  in  later  chapters  as  an 
empirical  basis  for  pinpointing  those  variables  that  are 
most  critical  in  analyzing  political  instability  and  in 
forecasting  future  instability  trends  in  Africa  and  the 
Middle  East. 

The  choice  of  the  above  case  studies  (from  an 
admittedly  broad  and  diverse  list  of  possibilities)  is 
deliberate.  They  reflect  a desire  to  examine  political 
situations  that  intuitively  appear  to  exhibit  some  unique 
relationship  between  serious  instances  of  political 
instability  and  regime  change.  Therefore,  although  all  of 
the  cases  accurately  portray  the  play  of  events,  certain 
factors  are  highlighted  so  as  to  provide  a basis  for  future 
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analysis.  Each  case  study,  however,  follows  a similar 
format — a brief  overview,  relevant  historical  background,  a 
stability  overview,  a detailed  look  at  the  events  and  major 
participants  associated  with  each  political  crisis,  and  an 
examination  of  the  implications  for  stability  in  each 
country . 


CHAPTER  5 

SAUDI  ARABIA  1979:  RELIGIOUS  UPRISING 

The  birth  of  the  modern-day  Kingdom  of  Saudi  Arabia  in 
1932  and  its  rise  to  prominence  in  the  1970s  can  be  directly 
traced  to  three  factors:  the  strong  leadership  of  the  House 

of  Saud  (most  particularly  that  of  Abdul  Aziz  bin  Abdul 
Rahman  A1  Saud),  the  Saudi  family's  historic  alliance  with 
Islam,  and  the  discovery  of  oil  in  eastern  Saudi  Arabia  in 
1938,  The  first  two  factors  were  instrumental  in  uniting 
most  of  the  Arabian  Peninsula  under  Saudi  rule  in  the  first 
part  of  this  century,  while  the  third  factor  (solely  an 
accident  of  geography)  propelled  the  Kingdom  to 
international  prominence.  For  over  a 50  years,  the 
interaction  between  these  three  intertwined  forces 
determined  the  direction  and  shape  of  political  development 
in  Saudi  Arabia  and  enabled  it  not  only  to  survive  as  a 
stable  traditional  monarchy,  but  also  to  prosper  in  a region 
constantly  buffeted  by  the  winds  of  change  and  the  cross 
currents  of  political  instability.  Nevertheless,  in  a 
period  of  less  than  one  month  in  1979,  the  Kingdom  appeared 
to  move  from  political  tranquility  to  a country  on  the  verge 
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of  revolutionary  changes,  as  Saudi  Arabia  increasingly  came 
to  be  seen  as  "the  next  Iran."^ 

Historical  Background,  1900-1979^ 

At  the  turn  of  the  20th  century,  the  Arabian  Peninsula 
was  a region  in  flux.  Along  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
the  British,  who  had  already  developed  bases  in  Kuwait  and 
Bahrain,  were  keen  on  expanding  their  influence  into  the 
hinterland  at  the  expense  of  the  decaying  Ottoman  Empire. 

To  the  south  along  the  Red  Sea,  the  Ottoman  rulers  found 
themselves  slowly  being  forced  to  cede  more  power  to  the 
local  Arabs,  who  maintained  nominal  allegiance  to  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  Seemingly  oblivious  to  this  activity,  a 
diverse  collection  of  constantly  feuding  bedouin  tribes 
inhabited  the  barren  deserts  of  central  Arabia. 

Onto  this  stage  in  1902  a young  prince  named  Abdul  Aziz 
bin  Abdul  Rahman  A1  Saud  led  40  of  his  followers  in  a 
desperate  attempt  to  regain  control  of  his  ancestral  home — 
the  small  mud-wall  settlement  of  Riyadh  and  the  surrounding 


This  theme  was  evident  in  a number  of  newspaper  and 
scholarly  articles  on  Saudi  Arabia,  see  for  example,  "New  Data 
Link  Mecca  Takeover  With  Islamic  Political  Discontent"  New 
York  Times,  25  February  1980  and  B.  Schechterman,  "Political 
Instability  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  Its  Implications"  Middle  East 
Review,  Fall/Winter  1981. 

2 

For  a more  detailed  and  insightful  look  at  the  early  years 
of  the  Kingdom  and  the  life  of  its  founder,  see  Robert  Lacey, 

The  Kingdom: Arabia  and  The  House  of  Saud  (New  York:  Avon 

Books,  1981),  David  Holden  and  Richard  Johns,  The  House  of 
Saud: — The  Rise  of  the  Most  Powerful  Dynasty  in  the  Arab  World 
(New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart  & Winston,  1982) , and  David 

Howarth,  The  Desert  King:  Ibn  Saud  and  His  Arabia  (New  York: 

McGraw-Hill,  1964) . 
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area  known  as  the  Nejd.^  The  story  of  Abdul  Aziz's 
successful  recapture  of  Riyadh  most  likely  would  have  become 
a faded  memory  and  the  A1  Saud  nothing  more  than  a small 
tribal  power  in  the  remote  reaches  of  the  Arabian  desert 
except  for  a fortuitous  alliance  established  over  150  years 
earlier.  It  was  at  that  time  that  Abdul  Aziz's  forefathers 
and  the  people  of  the  Nejd  entered  into  a special 
relationship  with  a wandering  Muslim  preacher  named  Muhammad 
bin  Abdul  Wahhab.  Abdul  Wahhab  was,  "a  Muslim  revivalist  of 
the  sternest  hue — a John  Calvin,  so  to  speak,  of  Arabia 
come... to  recreate  and  repurify  the  God-fearing  military- 
religious  state  of  the  Prophet."^  He  demanded  and  received 
among  the  bedouin  of  the  Nejd  a return  to  the  Islam  of  old, 
a puritanical  lifestyle,  and  a literal  interpretation  of  the 
holy  Koran,  and  so  "Wahhabism"^  was  born.  Relying  on  this 
purified  form  of  Islam,  Abdul  Aziz  mobilized  and  united  the 
bedouin  of  the  Nejd  into  a militant  and  fanatical  fighting 
force — the  Ikhwan  or  "Brotherhood" — whose  loyalty  was  to  God 


The  A1  Saud  had  ruled  the  Nejd  for  nearly  two  centuries,  but 
in  1891  were  forced  to  flee  after  being  defeated  by  their  arch 
rivals,  the  A1  Rashid,  rulers  of  the  Shammar  tribe  from 
northern  Arabia. 

^ Holden  and  Johns,  op.  cit. . p.  20. 

The  term,  "Wahhabism,"  was  coined  by  foreigners  and  is 
considered  disparaging  by  Saudis,  who  consider  the 
glorification  of  anyone  other  than  God  heretical.  Saudis 
prefer  simply  to  be  known  as  "Unitarians,"  although 
"Wahhabism"  continues  to  be  frequently  used  by  non-Muslims  and 
the  regime's  detractors. 
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and  Abdul  Aziz.  Thus  the  A1  Saud  and  their  Ikhvan  warriors 
came  to  perceive  themselves  as  the  instrument  of  God, 
cleansing  the  Arab  world  through  the  power  of  the  sword. 

Under  this  banner  of  Islam,  Abdul  Aziz's  armies 
embarked  on  a campaign  of  conquest  and  conversion  from  1902 
to  1934.^  By  then  Abdul  Aziz  had  established  A1  Saud 
hegemony  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  over  the  holy 
cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina,  and  from  the  Jordan  valley  to 
Yemen,  proclaiming  the  establishment  of  the  Kingdom  of  Saudi 
Arabia  in  1932.  Through  a combination  of  force  of  arms, 
diplomatic  insight,  and  political  marriages^.  King  Abdul 
Aziz  was  able  to  effectively  unite  the  diverse  regions  and 
people  he  had  conquered.  During  his  reign  (1932-1953) , 

Abdul  Aziz  laid  the  foundation  for  building  a national  Saudi 
identity,  for  slowly  modernizing  the  kingdom,  and  for 
establishing  the  supremacy  of  his  lineage.  The  King's  real 
genius,  however,  lay  in  his  ability  to  legitimize  his  rule 
by  being  merciful  to  the  vanquished,  adhering  to  consensual 
decision-making,  and  in  maintaining  the  support  of  the 
religious  community.  Nevertheless,  it  is  unlikely  that 


^ This  was  not  the  first  time  the  armies  of  the  A1  Saud  had 
marched  off  to  war  carrying  the  sword  and  Koran.  Twice 
previously  in  1765-1818  and  1824-1834 — they  struck  out  to 
subjugate  the  Arabian  Peninsula  to  their  will  only  to  fall 
victim  to  fratricidal  fighting  and  failure. 

Abdul  Aziz  was  known  to  have  had  at  least  22  different 
wives,  from  which  he  reportedly  fathered  45  sons  and  an  ecmal 
number  of  daughters.  ^ 
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without  the  third  factor,  the  discovery  of  oil,  that  Abdul 
Aziz's  new  state  would  have  survived  his  passing.® 

By  1930  Saudi  Arabia,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  was 
caught  in  the  throes  of  the  global  depression  and  Abdul  Aziz 
was  desperately  in  need  of  money.  A poor  country  with  a 
feeble  economy,  the  Saudi  treasury  was  financed  almost 
entirely  by  fees  charged  to  Muslims  making  the  Hai~i . the 
annual  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  As  a result  of  the  depression, 
however,  the  number  of  pilgrims  making  the  Haii  had 
plummeted — and  likewise  the  Kingdom's  revenue.  Abdul  Aziz's 
suspicions  of  British  intentions  toward  his  kingdom  and  its 
already  powerful  influence  in  the  region  convinced  the  King 
to  turn  to  an  American  businessman,  who  offered  his  help  in 
surveying  the  mineral  potential  of  the  country.  Following 
a complex  series  of  negotiations,  an  oil  concession  along 
the  Kingdom's  Persian  Gulf  coast  was  granted  to  Standard  Oil 
of  California  in  1933.  After  several  years  of  failure,  the 
company  finally  struck  oil  in  March  1938  and  the  Saudis 
entered  a new  era  that  would  bring  wealth  of  unimagined 


In  fact,  David  Hogarth,  a noted  British  Arabist,  "predicted 
in  1925  that  Abdul  Aziz's  domination  outside  the  Nejd  would 
probably  last  no  longer  than  a decade  and  certainly  not 
survive  his  death."  R.  Nyrop  (ed.),  Saudi  Arabia;  A Country 

Study  (Washington,  D.C.;  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office 
1985),  p.  4.  ' 
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proportions.’ 

Following  the  death  of  his  father  in  1953,  Abdul  Aziz's 
eldest  son,  Saud,  assumed  the  throne  and  the  challenge  of 
modernizing  the  kingdom  and  task  of  distributing  the  fruits 
of  the  country's  wealth  throughout  Saudi  society.  King  Saud 
(1953-1964),  however,  lacked  the  forceful  political 
leadership  of  his  father,  was  a poor  administrator,  a 
wastrel  of  monumental  proportions,  and  drove  his  country 
into  near  bankruptcy  by  the  early  1960s.  Saud's  financial 
mismanagement  and  weak  leadership  precipitated  a major 
political  crisis  within  the  royal  family,  almost  bringing 
about  a return  to  the  fratricidal  fighting  that  had  caused 
the  collapse  of  A1  Saud  rule  in  the  past.  Following  an 
extended — but  relatively  bloodless — power  struggle,  Saud  was 
deposed  and  his  brother  Faysal  ascended  to  the  throne  in 
November  1964.  King  Faysal  (1964-1975)  proved  to  be  nearly 
everything  his  older  brother  was  not,  and  during  his  reign 
he  restored  the  Kingdom's  financial  well-being,  set  the 
stage  for  long-term  industrial  development,  created  an 
extensive  social  welfare  system,  and  established  the  Kingdom 
as  a important  leader  of  the  Arab  world  and  a leading  force 
of  moderation  in  the  international  community.  Moreover, 
Faysal  was  able  to  bring  Saudi  Arabia  into  the  modern  age 

Today,  52  years  later,  Saudi  Arabia  is  the  world's  biggest 
averaging  nearly  5 million  barrels/day  in  1989- 
-and  its  lands  contain  the  world's  largest  proven  oil  reserves 
at  over  200  billion  barrels. 
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while  maintaining  the  historic  alliance  with  the  religious 
community  and  the  conservative  orientation  of  Saudi  society. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  assassination  of  King  Faysal  by 
a deranged  nephew  in  1975,  Faysal 's  half-brother  Crown 
Prince  Khalid  assumed  the  kingship  amid  strong  family 
support.  Little-known  to  most  Westerners,  Khalid  was  a 
soft-spoken,  quiet  man  of  ill  health,  who  lacked  any  formal 
education,  but  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  his  countrymen. 
King  Khalid  (1975-1982)  was  cut  from  the  same  cloth  as  his 
father.  He  was  known  for  his  religious  piety,  was  more  at 
home  among  the  bedouin  than  within  the  walls  of  his  Riyadh 
palace,  and  placed  a heavy  emphasis  on  consensual 
decisionmaking.  Khalid,  with  Crown  Prince  Fahd  playing  an 
active  role,  surprised  many  of  his  critics  by  energetically 
continuing  the  modernization  process,  by  emphasizing 
agricultural  self-sufficiency,  and  by  seeking  peaceful 
resolutions  to  the  Kingdom's  longstanding  border  problems 
with  its  neighbors.  US-Saudi  relations  (strained  in  the 
last  years  of  Faysal 's  rule  as  a result  of  the  1973  Arab- 
Israeli  War  and  the  resulting  Arab  oil  embargo)  improved 
®*^^kedly  under  Khalid  and  the  basis  of  the  oil— for— security 
relationship  between  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  United  States  was 
firmly  established.  The  King  failed  miserably,  however,  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  most  pressing  problem  of  his  reign — 
how  to  deal  with  the  Iranian  Revolution  of  1979  and  its 
impact  on  the  Arab  world — and  this  foreign  policy  atrophy 
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caused  the  Kingdom  under  Khalid  to  effectively  withdraw  into 
its  shell  of  domestic  tranquility.  But  even  here,  the 
foundation  of  Saudi  domestic  stability  was  beginning  to  show 
some  signs  of  cracking. 

Stability  Overview;  1979 
Sources  of  Political  Stability 

The  political  stability  of  the  Saudi  regime  has 
traditionally  rested  on  three  pillars  of  support — the  royal 
family,  the  religious  community,  and  oil  wealth.  As  we  have 
seen  historically,  the  interrelationship  among  these  three 
forces  directly  shaped  the  Kingdom  and  has  been  the  basis  of 
A1  Saud  authority  since  the  1930s.  Although  each  of  these 
sources  of  power  is  independently  important  to  the  stability 
of  the  regime,  it  is  the  combined  strength  of  all  three  that 
has  enabled  the  Kingdom  to  successfully  weather  the  storms 
of  political  crises. 

The  royal  family.  The  link  between  the  A1  Saud  and 
the  country  they  govern  is  unmistakable;  the  name  in  Arabic- 

-al  mamlaka  al arabiva  al  saudiva — literally  means  the 

kingdom  of  the  Arabs  of  the  House  of  Saud.  Governing  of  the 
Kingdom  has  always  been  a "family  affair."  Abdul  Aziz  made 
extensive  use  of  political  marriages — both  for  himself  and 
his  sons  to  cement  tribal  alliance  and  to  ensure 
loyalty,  reflecting  his  desire  that  the  Al  Saud  maintain 
their  monopoly  on  power.  Abdul  Aziz  also,  however,  sought 
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to  build  a paternalistic  system  based  on  bedouin  values 
which  emphasize  a ruler's  responsibility  to  his  people. 

By  the  end  of  the  1970s,  the  A1  Baud  were  firmly  in 
control  of  the  country  and  appeared  secure  from  the  threat 
posed  to  their  rule  by  the  small  and  fragmented  opposition 
that  did  exist.  All  top  government  posts  were  held  by 
senior  royal  family  members  and  younger  princes  had  risen  to 
high  positions  within  the  country's  armed  forces,  thus 
helping  to  ensure  the  loyalty  of  the  military.  King  Khalid 
was  a popular  figure  inside  and  outside  the  royal  family  and 
often  demonstrated  his  abiding  concern  for  the  well-being  of 
the  average  Saudi  citizen.  He  united  the  A1  Saud  in  the 
wake  of  the  tragic  death  of  Faysal  and  proved  he  could  be  a 
forceful  leader  who  was  both  compassionate  and  firm.^^ 

The  religious  community.  The  support  of  the  Kingdom's 
conservative  religious  leadership  has  proven  essential  to 
preserving  A1  Saud  rule  and  forms,  in  large  part,  the  basis 
of  the  regime's  claim  to  legitimacy.  This  tying  together  of 
secular  and  religious  authority  has  provided  Saudi  leaders 

The  bedouin  system  saw  the  tribal  leader  as  merely  the  first 
among  equals,  whose  first  responsibility  was  to  the  welfare 
of  his  people.  He  was  expected  to  be  accessible  to  his  people 
at  all  times,  listen  to  their  counsel,  render  assistance  as 
needed,  and  dispense  justice. 

One  of  Khalid 's  first  acts  as  king  was  to  release  150 
political  prisoners  held  during  Faysal 's  reign  and  to  welcome 
back  those  Saudis  exiled  during  the  Faysal  years.  Khalid, 
however,  would  not  condone  suggestions  that  his  brother's 
assassin  be  spared  the  death  penalty,  and  in  June  1975,  Prince 
Faisal  bin  Musaid  was  beheaded  in  the  main  square  in  Riyadh 
like  any  common  murderer.  R.  Lacey,  op.  cit. . p.  431. 
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with  a politically  symbionic  relationship  that  has  ensured 
A1  Saud  dominance  at  home  and  has  been  used  to  justify  their 
claim  to  leadership  of  the  Arab  world.  Since  the  founding 
of  the  Kingdom,  the  Saudis  have  taken  care  to  burnish  their 
Islamic  credentials  by  integrating  Saudi  nationalism  with 
religious  symbolism.  One  of  the  most  striking  examples  of 
this  was  the  creation  of  the  Saudi  national  flag — a white 
sword  above  the  phrase,  "There  is  no  god,  but  God,  and 
Muhammad  is  his  prophet, on  a green  background  (the  color 
of  Islam) . In  addition,  the  A1  Saud  are  the  custodians  of 
Islam's  holy  cities:  Mecca,  which  houses  the  Kaaba  toward 

which  all  Muslims  pray  daily,  and  Medina,  site  of  the  first 
mosque  and  the  final  resting  place  of  the  Prophet. 

At  the  beginning  of  1979,  the  Saudi  religious 
leadership  was  firmly  behind  the  regime,  despite  the  social 
pressures  caused  by  15  years  of  rapid  modernization. 
Descendants  of  Abdul  Wahhabi  controlled  the  ministries  of 
Education  and  Religion  and  dominated  the  Kingdom's  judicial 
system;  furthermore  Wahhabi  strictures  regulated  every  facet 
of  Saudi  society.  Likewise,  the  regime  was  careful  to  seek 
religious  opinions  on  all  controversial  subjects,  paid  the 
salaries  of  thousands  of  major  and  minor  religious 
officials,  and  financed  an  extensive  program  of  mosque 
construction  and  global  proselytizing.  Those  few  vocal 

This  inscription  is  the  Islamic  creed,  whose  recitation  is 

one  of  the  five  pillars  of  the  faith,  and  the  basis  of  Islamic 
belief. 
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religious  critics  of  the  government's  modernization  efforts 
and  of  the  royal  family's  opulent  lifestyle  who  did  exist 
were  quickly  silenced,  either  by  being  coopted  or  summarily 
banished  from  their  positions. 

Oil  wealth.  As  we  have  seen,  the  discovery  of  oil  in 
the  Kingdom  in  1938  transformed  Saudi  Arabia  from  a small 
insignificant  desert  principality  to  an  important  regional 
and  international  force  and  ensured  the  longevity  of  the  A1 
Saud  regime.  Since  the  time  of  Abdul  Aziz,  the  Kingdom's 
oil  wealth  has  been  synonymous  with  the  royal  family's 
personal  wealth  and  has  been  treated  as  one  in  the  same. 

This  longstanding — and  widely  accepted — principle  permitted 
the  A1  Saud  to  dispense  financial  largess  as  they  saw  fit, 
either  to  reward  allies  or  to  punish  foes.  Without  a doubt, 
a major  factor  in  guaranteeing  the  political  stability  of 
the  regime  from  internal  and  external  challenges  has  been 
its  nearly  unrestricted  ability  to  exploit  the  country's 
vast  financial  resources  to  gain  widespread  support,  both  at 
home — through  social  welfare  programs  and  economic  growth — 
and  abroad  through  the  use  of  foreign  economic  assistance. 

During  the  1970s  Saudi  crude  oil  production  rapidly 
expanded,  increasing  from  just  under  1.4  billion  barrels  in 
1970  to  nearly  3.5  billion  barrels  in  1979.  Income  from  oil 
exports  skyrocketed  over  that  period — from  $1.2  billion  in 
1970  to  $48.3  billion  in  1979.  By  1979,  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  all  government  revenue  was  from  oil  sales.  This 
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financial  windfall  became  the  economic  engine  that  powered 
the  government's  modernization  and  development  programs  of 
the  Faysal  and  Khalid  years,  generating  a phenomenal 
economic  growth  that  averaged  10  percent  annually  during  the 
decade.  Business  opportunities  abounded  for  all,  massive 
fortunes  were  amassed,  and  few  segments  of  Saudi  society 
were  left  untouched  by  the  economic  boom. 

Challenges  to  Political  Stability 

As  the  decade  of  the  1970s  was  coming  to  a close  it 
seemed  that  the  regime  was  well  entrenched  in  power  with  no 
foreseeable  serious  threat  to  continued  rule.  The  royal 
family  was  united  as  never  before  (having  survived  the 
legacy  of  Saud  and  the  death  of  Faysal) , regime  opponents 
either  silenced  or  coopted,  and  the  economy  was  booming. 
Beneath  this  politically  quiescent  surface,  however,  loomed 
a slowly  building  political  crisis  that  would  threaten  the 
very  foundation  of  the  regime's  authority  and  strike  at  the 
heart  of  the  historic  triangular  relationship  among  the  A1 
Saud,  Islam,  and  oil. 

Since  the  founding  of  the  Kingdom,  all  Saudi  monarchs- 
-even  Abdul  Aziz — had  been  forced  to  walk  a political 
tightrope  between  the  forces  of  modernization  and  religious 
conservativism.  Nearly  every  technological  innovation 

into  Saudi  Arabia — including  radio,  telephone,  and 
television  underwent  intense  scrutiny  by  the  Kingdom's 
conservative  religious  establishment  to  see  if  such  things 
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were  contrary  to  the  teachings  of  the  Prophet.  The  massive 
influx  of  foreign  workers  in  the  1960s  and  1970s  to  support 
the  country's  skyrocketing  economy,  brought  with  it  strange- 
-non-Islamic — people  with  new  ideas,  vices,  and  conflicting 
social  attitudes  that  threatened  to  undermine  the  Kingdom's 
insular  and  conservative  foundation.  Even  after  being 
officially  sanctioned  by  the  A1  Saud-controlled  religious 
leadership,  many  ordinary  Saudis  saw  each  new  penetration  of 
their  society  as  a loss  of  their  "Arabness,"  or  a threat  to 
their  traditional  way  of  life,  or  as  a corruption  of  the 
Islamic  values  on  which  their  country  was  founded. 
Modernization  thus  came  to  be  seen  by  many  of  the  more 
fundamentally  religious  Saudis  as  just  another  attempt  at 
Westernization  and  a direct  threat  to  all  good  Muslims. 

The  regime's  firm  grip  on  the  Saudi  religious  hierarchy 
since  the  reign  of  Faysal  permitted  it  carte  blanche  on 
decisions  concerning  modernization;  what  religious  dissent 
that  did  exist  was  ignored  and  summarily  swept  aside.  This 
autocratic  heavy-handedness  encouraged  the  development  of  a 
trend  toward  the  creation  of  small,  tightly-knit, 
fundamentalist  religious  groupings  that  sought  to  separate 
themselves  from  the  Kingdom's  mainstream  religious 
establishment  and  its  leaders.  These  "born  again  Muslims" 
were  alienated,  fanatical,  and  zealous  social  critics,  who 
patterned  their  lives  on  a strict  interpretation  of  the 
Koran  and  viewed  themselves  as  the  modern-day  Ikhwan,  with  a 
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moral  obligation  to  guide  Saudi  leaders  back  to  the  path  of 
religious  righteousness.  "They  articulated  their  protest  in 
religious  terms;  they  cut  their  thobes  short,  let  their 
beards  grow,  and  shunned  all  foreign  corruptions, 
externalizing  their  nonconformity  in  their  dress  and 
personal  appearance  as  the  Ikhwan  had  done  before  them."’^ 
Despite  the  economic  prosperity  of  the  decade,  one 
significant  element  of  Saudi  society — the  country's  Shia 
minority — received  few  of  the  benefits  of  the  oil  boom. 
Comprising  the  bulk  of  Saudi  oil  workers  and  accounting  for 
at  least  one-third  of  the  population  of  the  oil-producing 
Eastern  Province,  Saudi  Shiites  occupied  the  lowest  rung  on 
the  Kingdom's  socioeconomic  ladder — they  were  discriminated 
against,  socially  neglected,  and  were  viewed  with  suspicion 
by  their  government.  A long  line  of  bin  Jaluwi  governors 
had  lorded  over  the  Eastern  Province  and  the  Shiites  with  a 
iron  fist  since  1913,  keeping  the  province  and  its  people 
deliberately  underdeveloped  and  docile.  Discipline  was 
strict  and  punishment  quick  to  all  Shiites  who  dared  to 
challenge  the  Sunni  regime.  Finding  an  unsympathetic 
audience  at  home,  Saudi  Shiites  looked  increasingly  across 
the  Persian  Gulf  to  Iraqi  and  Iranian  Shia  leaders  for 
spiritual  and  political  support.  Young  Saudi  Shiites 
especially  were  frustrated  at  being  treated  like  second- 
class  citizens  and  began  to  demand  equality  with  their  Sunni 
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countrymen.  Attempts  by  other  more  politicized  Shia 
communities — like  those  in  Iran,  for  example — to  bring  an 
end  to  religious  and  social  discrimination  in  their  own 
countries  increasingly  struck  a responsive  chord  among  Saudi 
Shiites  in  early  1979. 

Religious  Uprising;  The  Seizure  of  the  Grand  Moscme  and 
Shia  Rioting  in  Eastern  Province 
The  most  striking  feature  of  this  instance  of  major 
political  instability  in  Saudi  Arabia — and  the  primary 
reason  for  its  enormous  repercussion — was  its  unexpected 
nature.  Prior  to  the  events  in  Mecca  and  the  Eastern 
Province,  Riyadh's  attention  was  transfixed  outside  the 
Kingdom  on  political  developments  in  Iran  and  on  the 
escalating  conflict  between  the  United  States  and  the  new 
revolutionary  Iranian  government  of  Ayatollah  Khomeini.  The 
Saudi  monarchy  also  found  itself  a focus  of  Iranian 
revolutionary  propaganda,  which  attacked  the  Islamic 
credentials  of  the  A1  Saud  and  called  for  their  ouster. 
Although  one  could  find  many  indicators  foreshadowing  the 
eruption  of  this  religious  fervor,  the  timing,  direction, 
and  intensity  of  events  in  1979  clearly  presented  the  most 
serious  challenge  to  regime  stability  since  the  founding  of 
the  Kingdom.''^  Moreover,  the  legacy  of  these  events  would 
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Some,  undoubtedly,  would  cite  the  Saud-Faysal  power  struggle 
of  the  mid-1960s  as  more  serious,  but  that  event  was  the 
result  of  internal  royal  family  maneuvering  over  which  A1  Saud 
prince  would  rule  the  Kingdom,  and  did  not  guest  ion  the  A1 
Saud's  fundamental  right  to  rule. 
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play  an  important  role  in  charting  the  regime's  political 
agenda  well  into  the  next  decade  and  beyond. 

The  Seizure  of  the  Grand  Mosque  at  Mecca^^ 

The  regime's  preoccupation  with  Iranian  events  during 
November  1979  and  the  post-Hai i security  relaxation — 
following  the  departure  of  over  100,000  Iranian  pilgrims 
intent  on  politicizing  the  annual  ritual — undoubtedly 
contributed  to  the  success,  and  impact  on  the  regime,  of  20 
November  takeover  of  Islam's  holist  site  by  religious 
zealots.  In  the  early  morning  hours  of  Tuesday,  20  November 
1979,  several  hundred  wild-eyed,  armed  men’^  shouting,  "The 
Mahdi!  The  Mahdi!  Behold  the  rightguided  one!,"^^  seized 
control  of  the  Grand  Mosgue  in  Mecca  and  Islam's  most 
revered  symbol — the  Kaaba,  the  House  of  God.  During  the 
initial  attack,  several  policemen  and  religious  officials 
were  shot  and  killed  and  thousands  of  innocent  pilgrims 


This  account  of  events  is  drawn  largely  from  Lacey,  op. 
cit^,  pp.  478-491,  Holden  and  Johns,  op.  cit. . pp.  512-526, 
A.  Cordesman,  The  Gulf  and  the  Search  for  Strategic  Stability 
(Boulder,  Colo.;  Westview  Press,  1984),  pp.  231-237,  A.  Al- 
Yassini,  Religion  and  the  State  in  the  Kingdom  of  Saudi  Arabia 
(Boulder,  Colo.:  Westview  Press,  1985),  pp.  124-127,  and  a 

of  Western  and  Saudi  press  accounts. 

There  is  conflicting  information  as  to  the  actual  number  of 
zealots  who  participated  in  the  Grand  Mosque  takeover.  Robert 
Lacey  says  "200  to  300"  (R.  Lacey,  op.  cit..  p.  480),  Ayman 

Al-Yassini  cites  "around  400"  (A.  Al-Yassini,  op.  cit. . p. 

124) , and  Holden  and  Johns  report  "over  200"  (D.  Holden  and 
R.  Johns,  gp.^ — cit . , p.  522)  . Official  Saudi  government 
figures  of  those  killed  and  captured  add  up  to  "199  plus  23 
women  and  children"  (Saudi  Gazette,  lo  January  1980) . 
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taken  hostage,  although  all  but  a handful  were  soon 
released.  The  armed  invaders  quickly  closed  and  locked  the 
Mosque's  numerous  gates,  cached  supplies  and  weapons,  took 
up  defensive  positions  throughout  the  complex,  and  began 
firing  from  the  minarets  at  soldiers  and  police  as  they 
arrived  at  the  scene.  For  the  next  two  weeks,  these 
fanatical  religious  revolutionaries  would  resist  repeated 
government  attempts  to  recapture  the  Grand  Mosque  and  became 
the  center  of  attention  of  the  Muslim  world. 

Who  were  these  modern-day  religious  warriors  and  what 
were  they  seeking?  A post-mortem  government  investigation 
revealed  that  the  participants  were  members  of  an  extremist 
Sunni  fundamentalist  group,  who  had  isolated  themselves  from 
the  mainstream  Saudi  religious  establishment.  They  were  "a 
diverse  collection  of  disenchanted  tribesmen,  city  dwellers, 
and  Muslims  of  various  nationalities"’®  (mainly  Egyptians, 
Yemenis,  and  Kuwaitis)  led  by  Juhaiman  bin  Muhammad  bin  Saif 
the  group's  self-styled  theologian  and  spokesman. 
Almost  all  were  young,  some  were  former  members  of  the  Saudi 
National  Guard,  and  a large  number  were  ex-theology 
students.”  They  were  "bewildered  and  resentful  of  the  new 
wealth  and  of  its  effect  on  traditional  religious  values"^® 
and  drew  inspiration  from  the  success  of  Ayatollah 

’®  R.  Nyrop  (ed.),  op.  cit. . p.  112. 
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Khomeini's  religious  revolution  in  Iran.  Most  had  been  with 

Juhaiman  for  some  time  and  many  were  members  of  the  Otayba 

tribe  from  the  Nejd  and  descendants  of  leaders  killed  by 

Abdul  Aziz  during  his  suppression  of  the  Ikhwan  Rebellion  of 

the  1920s.  The  common  thread  binding  these  angry,  alienated 

men  together  was  their  shared  religious  conviction  that  the 

A1  Saud  and  the  Kingdom's  religious  leadership  had  abandoned 

the  true  teachings  of  the  Prophet  and  were  unfit  to  rule. 

According  to  Juhaiman 's  writings, 

"They  slander  us  from  all  quarters  and  tell  lies 
about  us... We  are  Muslims  who  wanted  to  learn  the 
law  of  God  and  quickly  realized  that  it  could  not 
be  learned  in  government  controlled 
institutions. . .We  have  broken  with  the 
opportunists  and  bureaucrats. . .We  study  the 
authentic  teaching  and  traditions  of  the 
Prophet.  . . . 

This  need  to  purify  Islam  and  Saudi  society  was  the 
ideological  objective  of  the  religious  rebels  and  was  a 
recurrent  theme  of  Juhaiman 's  writings  and  angry 
pronouncements,  which  were  a mixture  of  religious 
fundamentalism,  reformist  rhetoric,  and  a lamenting  of  the 
passing  of  traditional  society.  He  rejected  state- 
controlled  religion  "as  a form  of  humiliation,  insult,  and 
mockery. Saudi  religious  leaders  were  "bought  up  by  a 


, Excerpt  taken  from  Juhaiman 's  pamphlet.  The  Ikhwan.  as  cited 
in  A.  Al-Yassini,  op.  cit. . p.i27. 

New  York  Times,  "Excerpts  From  Zealot's  Writings." 
February  1980. 
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corrupt  regime  with  money  and  promises  of  promotion. 
Juhaiman,  however,  saved  his  most  vitriolic  attacks  for  the 
House  of  Saud,  which  had  "brought  upon  all  Muslims  all  evil 
and  corruption. The  Saudi  people  were  "living  under  an 
imposed  royalty  where  it  is  not  the  Muslims  who  have  chosen 
their  leader,  but  the  rulers  who  have  imposed  themselves  on 
the  ruled. Broadcasting  over  the  Mosque's  loudspeakers 
to  the  people  of  Mecca  following  the  seizure,  Juhaiman 
pointedly  denounced  the  royal  family's  facade  of  religious 
piety — their  drinking  of  alcohol,  their  frequent  travel  to 
the  fleshpots  of  the  West — their  greed  and  corruption,  and 
the  encouragement  they  gave  to  infidels  to  alter  the 
traditional  life-style  and  values  of  Saudi  society. 

It  was  through  the  coming  of  the  Madhi^*^ — on  whose 
behalf  Juhaiman 's  group  seized  the  Grand  Mosque  that 
November  day — by  which  Saudi  Arabia,  and  the  Arab  world  in 
general,  would  be  cleansed  of  these  evils.  This  modern-day 


From  Juhaiman 's  essay,  Rulershio,  Payment  of  Allegiance. 

Obedience and  the  Unveiling  of  the  Ruler's  Deception  of 

Commoners  and  Seekers  of  Knowledge,  as  cited  in  A.  Al-Yassini, 
op.  cit..  p.  127. 

New  York  Times.  "Excerpts  From  Zealots  Writings,"  25 
February  1980. 

New  York  Times,  "New  Data  Link  Mecca  Takeover  With  Islamic 
Political  Discontent,"  25  February  1980. 
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According  to  long-held  Islamic  tradition,  the  coming  of  the 
Mahdi,  or  "rightguided  one,"  will  presage  the  second  coming 
of  Christ.  It  was  prophesied  that  he  would  bear  the  name 
Muhammad,  be  descended  from  the  Prophet,  and  that  his  arrival 
would  be  accompanied  by  violence  at  the  dawn  of  a new  century. 
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Madhi  was  revealed  to  the  religious  rebels  earlier  in  the 
year  in  the  form  of  Juhaiman's  brother-in-law;  an  extremely 
pious  27-year-old  student  from  Riyadh's  Islamic  University, 
named  Muhammad  bin  Abdullah  al-Qahtani.  Muhammad  bin 
Abdullah's  credentials  were  excellent — he  held  the  correct 
name,  exhibited  the  proper  physical  characteristics,  and  was 
a blood-descendant  of  the  Prophet.  Moreover,  his  presence 
at  the  Grand  Mosque  on  20  November  amid  the  violence  of  the 
takeover  at  the  start  of  the  Islamic  year  1400  was  as 
foretold  centuries  before.  Thus  the  seizure  of  the  Mosque, 
was  justified  in  the  minds  of  the  rebels  as  being  in 
fulfillment  of  the  Muslim  belief  that  the  Madhi  would  appear 
at  the  Kaaba  in  Mecca  at  the  turn  of  an  Islamic  century  in  a 
time  of  tyrannical  rule.  Surely,  to  Juhaiman  and  his 
followers  this  was,  indeed,  the  fulfillment  of  the  prophecy. 

The  initial  Saudi  government  reaction  to  the  seizure  of 
the  Grand  Mosque  was  one  of  shock  and  confusion,  followed  by 
fear  within  the  royal  family  that  the  incident  was  a prelude 
to  a larger  effort  to  overthrow  the  A1  Saud  regime.  Early 
reports  coming  out  of  Mecca  aggravated  this  anxiety — 
thousands  of  militants  were  involved  in  the  takeover,  an 
attack  against  Medina  was  in  the  offing,  an  effort  to 
capture  King  Khalid  was  planned,  and  even  members  of  the 
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Saudi  Army  and  National  Guard  were  rebelling. In 
addition,  many  senior  regime  officials  were  inclined  to  view 
the  takeover  as  part  of  a foreign-inspired — either  Zionist 
or  Communist — conspiracy,  and  much  emphasis  was  given  to  the 
rebels'  Soviet-made  weaponry  and  involvement  of  South  Yemeni 
nationals.^® 

As  the  situation  became  clearer.  Defense  Minister 
Sultan  took  charge^^  dispatching  thousands  of  troops, 
police,  and  national  guardsmen  to  Mecca,  including  600  men 
of  the  Ministry  of  Interior's  elite  Special  Security 
Force. By  nightfall  on  the  2 0th,  the  area  around  the 
Grand  Mosque  had  been  completely  cordoned  off  and  the 
Kingdom's  security  forces  were  in  place.  Recapturing  the 
Mosque,  however,  posed  two  difficult  problems  for  the 
regime.  First,  the  Grand  Mosque  and  its  environs  rests  on 


Some  Western  analysts  apparently  continue  to  believe  that 
Juhaiman's  group  was  part  of  a broader  anti -government 
organization  composed  of  Saudi  leftists,  bedouins,  students, 
liberal  princes,  and  military  per sonnel - -ca  1 1 ed  , "The 
Movement,"  which  emerged  during  1978-1979  (A.  Cordesman,  op. 
cit_j_,  pp.  231—232).  In  addition,  "The  Soviet  Equation," 
Newsweek,  24  December  1979  cites  possible  KGB  involvement. 
Nevertheless,  there  has  been  no  significant  evidence  in  over 
ten  years  to  support  any  of  these  claims  and  it  is  highly 
unlikely  that  Juhaiman  would  have  become  involved  with 
"progressives"  or  "God-less  Communists"  given  his  ideological 
orientation. 
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Holden  and  Johns,  op.  cit. . pp.  521-523  and  A.  Cordesman, 
op.  cit..  p.  235. 

29  , 

King  Khalid  was  ill  with  heart  trouble  and  Crown  Prince  Fahd 
was  attending  an  Arab  summit  in  Tunisia  at  the  time  of  the 
takeover.  A.  Cordesman,  op.  cit. . p.  233. 
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Holden  and  Johns,  op.  cit. . p.  522. 
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consecrated  ground,  considered  the  holist  of  holy  by  all 
Muslims.  No  violence  is  permitted  here  and  the  Koran 
carries  the  strictest  warnings  against  violating  its 
sanctity. 

"No  animal  can  be  killed  there,  not  even  plants 
uprooted.  In  a country  where  every  wild  animal 
that  moves  is  shot  or  snared,  pigeons  fly  thick 
and  free  around  the  Grand  Mosque,  taking  care 
never  to  fly  more  than  ten  yards  away  from 
it 

In  addition,  the  Mosque  was  an  exceedingly  tenable  fortress- 
-with  its  massive  walls  and  seven  minarets  commanding  the 
surrounding  area — and  the  heavily-armed  religious  rebels 
were  well-provisioned  and  highly  motivated.  It  was 
"uniquely  defensible  against  light  arms  given  its  maze  of 
pillared  galleries,  porticos,  windows,  small  rooms, 
staircases,  and  grilled  stonework, but  because  of  the 
buildings'  religious  significance  and  the  potential  risk  to 
the  hostages  being  held,  government  forces  were  prohibited 
from  using  heavy  weaponry.  Any  successful  attack, 
therefore,  would  have  to  be  extremely  well  planned  and 
executed. 

The  first  problem  was  overcome  when  King  Khalid 
obtained  the  approval  of  the  Kingdom's  religious  community 
to  clear  of  the  Mosque  by  force.  Finding  authority  in  the 
Koranic  verse,  "do  not  fight  them  near  the  Holy  Mosque  until 

R.  Lacey,  op.  cit.  , p.  485. 

A.  Cordesman,  op.  cit.  . p.  233  . 
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they  fight  you  inside  it,  and  if  they  fight  you,  you  must 
kill  them  for  that  is  the  punishment  of  unbelievers"  the 
regime's  security  forces  opened  fire  on  the  mosque  and  its 
defenders.  Saudi  troops  began  their  first  assault  on  21 
November,  attempting  to  blast  their  way  into  the  central 
courtyard  using  plastic  explosives,  but  were  repulsed  with 
heavy  casualties.  To  bypass  the  gates,  a helicopter  assault 
was  then  ordered  and  soldiers  were  winched  down  into  the 
courtyard  with  appalling  losses.”  By  Friday,  23  November, 
government  troops — now  all  entirely  under  control  of  the 
commander  of  the  Special  Security  Forces,  gained  a foothold 
on  the  Mosque's  upper  stories  and  cleared  the  minarets, 
slowly  driving  the  rebels  into  the  labyrinth  of  tunnels  and 
storerooms  beneath  the  mosque.  On  Monday,  29  November,  the 
entire  complex  above  ground  was  secured  and  a hastily  held 
prayer  service  was  televised  to  the  Islamic  world. 
Nevertheless,  for  over  another  week  the  rebels  resisted 
government  attempts  to  dislodge  them  from  their  hiding 
places  underground.  Finally,  on  5 December — two  weeks  after 
the  seizure  of  the  Mosque — an  exhausted  Juhaiman  and  the 
surviving  members  of  his  group  were  captured  by  government 
forces. 
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The  fighting  had  been  bitter  and  costly  for  both  sides 
for  this  was  a holy  war.^^  After  about  four  days  of 
fighting  "the  smell  of  bodies  around  the  courtyard  in  the 
November  sun  was  nauseating,"  according  to  one  Saudi 
officer. According  to  Saudi  officials,  127  soldiers  were 
killed  and  461  were  wounded  during  the  fighting,  while  117 
rebels — including  Muhammad  bin  Abdullah  al-Qahtani,  the 
proclaimed  Mahdi — were  killed,  along  with  a dozen  or  so 
pilgrims  killed  during  the  initial  takeover. On  9 
January,  Juhaiman  and  62  other  captured  rebels  were  led  into 
the  central  squares  of  eight  Saudi  cities,  including  Mecca, 
and  publicly  beheaded.  Nineteen  others  were  given  prison 
terms,  about  a dozen  women  members  of  the  group  were 
sentenced  to  two  years  in  jail  for  "religious  education  and 
character  improvement,"^^  and  their  children  sent  to 
rehabilitation  centers. 


"Every  time  the  rebels  saw  one  of  the  government  forces 
fall,  they  cried  out,  'At  the  command  of  God!'  When  one  of 
their  own  comrades  died,  they  shot  off  his  face  or  tried  to 
burn  it  in  an  attempt  to  mask  his  identity.  This  was  a job 
they  often  gave  to  the  women  and  children  who  were  with  them- 
-and  some  of  these  took  to  mutilating  fallen  soldiers  for  good 
measure."  R.  Lacey,  op.  cit. . p.  486. 

As  cited  in  R.  Lacey,  op.  cit.  . p.  486. 

This  is  the  official  tally  given  by  Prince  Nayif  (Saudi 
Gazette,  lo  January  1980),  but  some  U.S.  sources  claim  the 
government  casualties  were  even  higher. 

37  _ , . 

Saudi  Gazette,  10  January  1980. 
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Shia  Rioting  in  Eastern  Province^° 

Just  as  the  regime  finally  was  beginning  to  make 
headway  in  its  effort  to  recapture  the  Grand  Mosque  from 
Juhaiman's  group  of  Sunni  fanatics,  the  simmering  caldron  of 
Shia  frustration  on  the  Kingdom's  east  coast  began  to  boil 
over.  Although  not  directly  tied  to  events  in  Mecca,  the 
Shia  rioting  that  occurred  in  late  November  and  early 
December  1979  was  also  the  result  of  religious  grievances 
against  the  regime.  To  be  sure,  the  Eastern  Province's 
poverty-ridden  Shia  community  had  many  legitimate  economic 
gripes  against  their  government, but  these  problems  were 
rooted  in  the  historic  religious  conflict  between  Sunni  and 
Shia  Muslims. 

Traditionally,  the  start  of  the  Islamic  new  year  had 
been  a source  of  tension  between  the  regime  and  the  250,000- 
400,000  Shia  residing  the  oil-rich  Eastern  Province  because 
it  marked  the  observance  of  the  Shia  holiday  known  as 
Ashura.  Ashura  celebrated  by  Shia  Muslims  throughout  the 
Middle  East — commemorates  the  betrayal  and  death  of  the 
Prophet's  grandson,  Hussein,  at  Karbala  (in  present-day 


This  section  is  draw  largely  from  information  contained  in 
R.  Lacey,  — cit . , pp.  487-490,  A.  Cordesman,  op.  cit. . pp. 
239—242,  and  various  Western  press  accounts. 


As  Robert  Lacey  points  out  (op.  cit.  . p.  488)  , a very 
fitting  political  cartoon  appeared  in  the  international  Arab 
press  following  the  riots  showing  a huge  camelstanding  astride 
Saudi  Arabia.  The  camel  was  feeding  in  the  east  (Eastern 
Province) , it  was  being  milked  by  a mercantile  character  in 
the  west  (Jeddah)  , and  milk  was  being  given  to  a slothful 
character  in  the  middle  of  the  country  (Riyadh) . 
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Iraq) . This  observance,  the  holiest  of  holies  for  Shia,  is 
marked  by  passion  plays  recalling  the  death  of  Hussein  and  a 
public  outpouring  of  grief,  including  self-flagellation.  To 
Sunni  Muslims,  and  the  Saudi  Wahabbis  in  particular,  the 
rituals  are  considered  sacrilegious  and  deviant  behavior, 
and  all  public  celebrations  have  long  been  banned  inside  the 
Kingdom. 

Emboldened  by  Khomeini's  Shia  revolution  in  Iran, 
however,  the  Saudi  Shia  apparently  were  inspired  to  exert 
their  religious  rights  and  decided  to  hold  public 
observances  of  Ashura  in  1979.  During  one  such  event  in  the 
small  Shia  village  of  Safwa,  the  crowd  rioted  when  a 
policeman  struck  a demonstrator Long  pent-up  anger 
against  the  regime  was  released  throughout  the  province  and 
mobs  rampaged  through  a number  of  Shia  towns,  including 
Qatif.  Buses  were  burned,  windows  broken,  and  houses 
smashed.  The  police  and  the  local  National  Guard  "set  on 
them  with  ferocity"^’  and  when  it  was  all  over,  nearly  two 
dozen  demonstrators  had  been  killed  and  several  hundred  more 
arrested.  Despite  this  setback,  on  3-5  December  1979, 
thousands  of  Shia — many  carrying  pictures  of  Khomeini — 
demonstrated  once  again  in  the  towns  of  Qatif,  Khajfi,  and 
Ras  Tanura.  They  called  for  "a  more  equitable  distribution 
of  wealth  and  for  the  royal  family  to  support  Iran's  Islamic 
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Holden  and  Johns,  op.  cit. . p.  525. 

R.  Lacey,  op.  cit.  . p.  489. 
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revolution. The  regime  reacted  to  this  challenge  by 
sending  in  additional  National  Guardsmen  to  guickly  guell 
the  unrest  leading  to  several  more  deaths  and  hundreds  of 
arrests. 

Implications  for  Saudi  Political  Stability 
The  seizure  of  the  Grand  Mosque  and  the  rioting  among 
the  Shia  of  the  Kingdom's  Eastern  Province  in  late  1979 
clearly  demonstrated  the  political  vulnerability  of  the 
regime  to  domestic  religious  discontent.  The  events  not 
only  embarrassed  the  Saudi  government,  but  were  a poignant 
reminder  of  the  power  of  Islam  and  an  indication  of  the 
broadening  support  throughout  the  Arab  world  for  a return  to 
basic  Islamic  values.  Moreover,  the  takeover  and  the  unrest 
were,  without  a doubt,  the  most  significant  challenge  to  the 
A1  Saud  since  the  founding  of  the  state  and  led  many 
observers  to  question  the  long-term  stability  of  the  regime. 
According  to  one  political  stability  assessment,  "the 
expectation  points  towards  'a  revolutionary  ferment'  in  the 
foreseeable  future  for  that  (Saudi)  society,  while 
another  1979  study  viewed  the  stability  of  the  Kingdom  "with 
increasing  concern  in  the  wake  of  the  Iranian  revolution, 
and  particularly  after  the  attack  on  the  Grand  Mosque  in 

A.  Cordesman,  op.  cit.  . p.  240. 

The  actual  number  of  Shia  killed  or  arrested  in  the  November 
and  December  rioting  are  unknown  and  estimates  vary  greatly; 
the  figures  cited  above  are  my  estimates. 
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Mecca, and  still  a third  saw  Saudi  Arabia  as  "a  poor 
candidate  for  stability  in  the  1980s. 

The  primary  reason  for  this  dire  outlook  was  the 
apparent  collapse  of  the  centuries-old  alliance  between  the 
A1  Saud  and  Islam — the  bedrock  of  the  Saudi  state.  Although 
the  Shia  rioting  was  disturbing  to  the  regime,  it  was  not 
without  precedent  and  was  not  considered  the  most  serious 
challenge  to  A1  Saud  rule.  The  Kingdom's  Shia  minority  were 
generally  perceived  by  the  regime  as  being  inconsequential 
in  number,  social  and  religious  outcasts,  and  of 
questionable  loyalty.  Thus  they  were  always  seen  as  a 
"problem,"  though  one  which  was  easily  contained  through  the 
use  of  brute  force.  On  the  contrary,  the  seizure  of  the 
Grand  Mosque  by  Sunni  fundamentalists  and  their  strident 
attacks  on  the  royal  family  were  much  more  alarming  and 
troubling,  for  they  struck  at  the  core  of  the  A1  Saud-Islam 
alliance  by  questioning  the  legitimacy  of  the  regime's 
religious  credentials.  In  addition,  the  possibility  of 
dealing  with  both  Shia  and  Sunni  extremists  with  the 
Kingdom's  limited  internal  security  resources  just  as  the 
external  threat  from  Iran  was  growing  was  a forbidding 
prospect  for  the  A1  Saud. 


"Saudi  Arabia's  Search  for  Security"  in  Adelphi  Papers  No. 
158 . Winter  1979-80,  p.  31. 
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This  challenge  to  political  stability  from  the 
religious  right  was  a direct  result  of  the  regime's  failure 
to  reconcile  traditional  Saudi  religious  values  with  the 
needs  of  a modern  society.  The  historic  relationship 
between  religion  and  state  had  moved  over  the  years  from  one 
of  partnership  and  political  symbiosis  to  one  of  antagonism 
and  A1  Saud  political  domination.  This  disequilibrium 
undermined  the  ability  of  the  Saudi  religious  establishment 
to  provide  an  effective  political  counterweight  to  the  royal 
family's  power.  With  the  Kingdom's  religious  leadership 
effectively  subverted,  and  lacking  any  other  form  of 
political  opposition,  the  A1  Saud  were  given  carte  blanche 
in  their  aggressive  efforts  to  modernize  the  Kingdom.  For 
it  was  only  through  modernization  that  the  A1  Saud  believed 
they  could  create  a powerful  and  secure  nation  and  ensure 
their  continued  rule. 

This  underlying  assumption — that  modernization  would 
guarantee  security  and  continued  A1  Saud  rule — appeared 
prudent  given  the  large  number  of  external  threats  to  the 
Kingdom. What  made  the  events  of  November  so  politically 
destabilizing,  however,  was  the  regime's  failure  to 
anticipate  the  source  and  intensity  of  the  domestic 


The  Saudis  have  always  seen  themselves  as  a vulnerable 
nation  surrounded  by  powerful  enemies — Iran  and  Iraq  to  the 
north,  the  Yemens  to  the  south,  and  Israel  and  Syria  to  the 
west — who  covet  the  Kingdom's  oil  wealth.  This  in  fact,  is 
the  theme  of  Nadav  Safran's  excellent  study,  Saudi  Arabia; 
The  Ceaseless  Quest  for  Security  (Cambridge,  Mass.:  Harvard 
University  Press,  1985) . 
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challenge  to  its  authority.  In  accepting  the  religious 
leadership's  acguiescence  as  approval,  the  regime  seriously 
miscalculated  the  level  of  popular  support  for  its  political 
agenda  among  the  more  religiously  conservative  elements  in 
Saudi  society.  Moreover,  with  King  Khalid  old  and  ailing 
and  other  senior  family  members  seemingly  aloof  and  distant, 
the  Saudi  leadership  had  become  increasingly  isolated  from 
its  citizens  and  failed  to  recognize  the  building  opposition 
to  its  policies  and  behavior. 

Thus,  with  the  seeds  of  religious  discontent  sown 
during  the  1970s,  the  regime — unbeknownst  to  the  leadership- 
-was  rapidly  approaching  its  day  of  reckoning.  It  was  just 
a matter  of  time  before  the  A1  Saud  faced  a serious  domestic 
challenge  to  their  monopoly  on  power  and  the  Islamic 
fundamentalist  revival  of  the  late  1970s  provided  the 
catalyst  for  events.  The  Iranian  revolution  and  the 
successful  overthrow  of  the  Iranian  monarchy  by  religious 
forces  without  question  provided  the  spark  that  ignited  the 
Saudi  powder  keg.^®  Nevertheless,  had  the  regime  been  more 
attuned  to  domestic — and  particularly  conservative  religious 
sentiment — it  in  all  probability  could  have  defused  the 
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As  a article  in  the  Lebanese  radical  press  fal-Hurrivah.  4 
June  1979)  indicates,  even  forces  outside  Saudi  Arabia  were 
clamoring  for  change:  "At  the  present  stage  of  the 
development  of  events  in  the  area,  all  eyes  are  turned  on 
Saudi  Arabia.  The  fall  of  the  imperial  regime  in  Iran  is 
considered  to  be  a primary  link  in  the  chain  of  changes  which 
IS  sweeping  away  the  reactionary  camp  in  the  Arab  World...." 
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Iranian  revolution's  destabilizing  impact  by  making 
important,  but  albeit  symbolic,  gestures  to  the  conservative 
religious  elements  while  still  maintaining  its  long-term 
policies. 

Although  the  religious  upheavals  gained  no  outpouring 
of  popular  support  (largely  because  of  the  tactics  used — 
the  desecration  of  the  Grand  Mosque  and  rioting) , the  events 
of  November  did  ignite  hope  among  many  Saudis  for  some  form 
of  political  reform.  Ironically,  some  of  the  more  forceful 
calls  for  political  change  came  from  the  more  'progressive* 
elements  within  Saudi  society.  This  view  was  reflected  by  a 
senior  Saudi  diplomat  who  said, 

"There's  a spreading  feeling  of  unrest  and 
impatience  with  the  uneven  justice,  with  the  huge 
commissions  paid  to  princes,  with  the  double 
standard  we  have  to  live  with.  The  people  in 
Mecca  were  asking  for  a change  in  the  ruling 
system. 


For  the  first  time  in  nearly  50  years,  the  A1  Saud  found 
themselves  facing  a swelling  tide  of  political  opposition 
both  from  the  forces  of  religious  conservativism  and 
political  progressivism,  which  placed  the  regime  squarely  in 
the  middle  and  vulnerable  from  both  sides. 

Despite  these  unprecedented  challenges  to  the  regime, 
the  A1  Saud  showed  amazing  political  resilience  and  an 
utility  to  survive.  In  the  wake  of  November's  religious 
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"New  Data  Link  Mecca  Takeover  With  Islamic 
Discontent,"  New  York  Times . 25  February  1980. 
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uprising  and  the  resulting  call  for  a reordering  of  Saudi 
society  (from  diametrical  political  poles),  the  A1  Saud 
embarked  upon  a three-pronged  approach  to  ensure  their 
continued  rule,  which  included: 


— making  symbolic  gestures.  The  regime  pursued  a 
policy  of  granting  concessions  to  both  the 
religious  conservatives  and  to  the  political 
progressives.  For  the  conservatives,  Islamic 
rules  concerning  dress  and  the  closing  of  shops  at 
prayer  time  were  strictly  applied,  religious 
programing  on  radio  and  television  increased,  and 
the  government  launched  a massive  mosque  building 
program.  Steps  also  were  taken  to  reinforce 
traditional  values,  such  as  restrictions  against 
women  in  the  work  place  and  the  separation  of  the 
sexes.  To  placate  progressives,  the  government 
promised  democratic  reforms  through  the  creation 
of  a Consultative  Council  composed  of  50  to  70 
non-royal  members. 

modifying  A1  Saud  behavior.  The  royal  family 
sought  to  improve  its  public  image  and  reduce  its 
isolationism  by  replacing  several  ineffectual 
provincial  governors — including  Prince  Fawwaz  of 
Mecca — with  more  capable  princes,  by  increasing 
travel  to  the  more  remote  regions  of  the  Kingdom 
by  King  Khalid  and  other  senior  royal  family 
members,  and  by  reemphasizing  the  public  mailis.^° 

— flexing  economic  power.  The  regime  moved  quickly 
to  redirect  some  of  its  economic  expenditures  away 
from  large-scale  development  projects  into 
increased  social  spending,  especially  in  the  Shia 
communities  of  the  Eastern  Province.  In  addition, 
vast  sums  of  money  were  allocated  for  improving 
internal  security  with  spending  rising  from  just 
over  $4  billion  in  1978-79  to  $5.1  billion  in 
1980-81.^’ 


The  majlis,  based  on  the  bedioun  tribal  council,  has  long 
been  a basic  feature  of  the  Saudi  political  system  and  is  open 

come  to  eat,  speak  their  mind,  and  present 
petitions  to  their  leaders. 
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Largely  because  of  these  measures,  the  Kingdom's  powerful 
financial  resources,  and  the  A1  Saud's  forcefulness  in 
reacting  to  the  crisis  posed  by  the  religious  uprising,  the 
regime  was  able  to  survive  this  challenge  and  continue  to 
rule  into  the  next  decade  and  beyond. 


CHAPTER  6 

UPPER  VOLTA  1983:  THE  RISE  OF  SANKARA 

Upper  Volta^  has  historically  been  one  of  the  poorest 
and  most  neglected  countries  in  Africa,  and  during  the  early 
1980s  the  site  of  epidemic  political  strife.  Lying  in  the 
Sahel  region  of  the  continent,  it  is  a country  traditionally 
out  of  step  with  its  neighbors  and  often  marching  to  a 
different  drummer.  Upper  Volta  can  be  characterized  neither 
as  a Francophone  West  African  state  nor  a Arab  North  African 
state,  although  all  facets  of  its  political,  economic,  and 
social  development  have  been  influenced  by  either 
Francophone  or  Arab  forces.  A look  at  the  rise  to  power  in 
1983  of  a young  revolutionary  named  Thomas  Sankara  provides 
an  interesting  interaction  of  these  forces  and  their  impact 
on  Upper  Volta's  political  stability. 


In  August  1984,  Upper  Volta  was  renamed  Burkina  Faso,  which 
in  the  local  language  means  "the  land  of  honest  or  upright 
men"  (Burkina)  and  "democratic  and  republican"  (Faso) . 
However,  since  the  focus  of  this  chapter  is  pre-1984,  the  name 
Upper  Volta  will  be  used  throughout  the  text. 
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Historical  Backcrround,  1986-1983^ 

Just  before  the  turn  of  the  20th  century  as  France  was 
seeking  to  extend  its  control  over  the  theretofore  neglected 
West  African  hinterland,  the  French  encountered  several 
populous  and  cohesive  states  ruled  by  the  Mossi  people.^ 

The  arrival  of  the  French  happened  to  coincide  with  the 
decline  to  the  Mossi  kingdoms,  which  were  on  the  verge  of 
being  overrun  by  their  more  powerful  Muslim  neighbors,  and 
the  Mossi  rulers  reluctantly  agreed  in  1896  to  accept  a 
French  protectorate  over  their  territory.  After  overcoming 
limited  resistance  by  a few  of  the  local  tribes,  the  whole 
territory  became  part  of  the  French  colony  of  Haut  Senegal- 
Niger  in  1904.  Thus,  for  the  next  56  years  the  history  of 


The  contents  of  this  section  are  drawn  largely  from  V. 
Thompson  and  R.  Adloff,  French  West  Africa  (Stanford,  Calif.: 
Stanford  University  Press,  1957),  G.  De  Lusignan,  French- 
Speaking  Africa  Since  Independence  (London:  Pall  Mall  Press, 
1969),  V.  Thompson,  West  Africa's  Council  of  the  Entente 
(Ithaca,  N.Y.:  Cornell  University  Press,  1972),  P.  Dostert, 
Africa  1984  (Washington,  D.C.:  Stryker-Post  Publications, 
1984),  S.  Anderson  (ed.),  Thomas  Sankara  Speaks:  The  Burkina 
Faso  Revolution  of  1983-87  (New  York:  Pathfinder  Press, 
1988),  S.  Ungar,  Africa:  The  People  and  Politics  of  an 
Emerging  Continent  (New  York:  Simon  & Schuster,  1989) , and 
C.  Allen,  J.  Baxter,  M.  Radu,  and  K.  Somerville,  Benin . The 
Congo, — Burkina  Faso  (London:  Pinter  Publishers,  1989) . 


"For  more  than  eight  centuries  the  internal  history  of  Upper 
Volta  was  dominated  that  of  its  major  tribal  group,  the  Mossi. 
Established  in  the  east  and  center  of  the  territory,  the  Mossi 
were  divided  into  the  four  kingdoms  of  Ouagadougou,  Yatenga, 
Tenkodogo,  and  Fada  N'Gourma.  Each  was  headed  by  a naba . or 
chief,  all  of  whom  initially  owed  allegiance  to  the... Naba  of 
Ouagadougou.”  Thompson,  op.  cit. . p.  i. 
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Upper  Volta  would  become  inescapably  tied  to  that  of  France 
and  French  West  Africa. 

Although  France  held  formal  sovereignty  over  the 
territory,  Upper  Volta  actually  fell  only  under  nominal 
French  control  during  most  of  its  colonial  experience. 
Lacking  any  strategic  importance  and  economic  potential,  the 
protectorate  was  viewed  as  a backwater  of  France's  colonial 
empire  and  not  worth  the  effort  or  money  to  directly  govern. 
So  in  stark  contrast  to  its  usual  colonial  policy  in  Africa, 
Paris  gladly  made  use  of  the  existing  local  leadership — the 
Mossi — to  indirectly  administer  the  territory.  In  1919, 
Upper  Volta  was  duly  constituted  a separate  colony,  much  to 
the  consternation  of  the  French  authorities  and  businessmen 
in  neighboring  Ivory  Coast,  who  had  become  highly  dependent 
on  Upper  Volta  as  a source  of  cheap  labor  and  feared  new 
restrictions  on  migrant  workers.  The  experiment  was  short- 
lived, however,  and  the  economic  impact  of  the  Great 
Depression  forced  Paris  to  rethink  its  position.  Upper 
Volta  was  dismembered  in  1932,  with  its  territory  being 
divided  among  its  neighboring  colonies,  "its  administrative 
buildings  and  its  recently  constructed  factories 
dismantled. .. and  its  considerable  public-works  equipment 

were  given  to  its  neighbors All  administrative 

responsibility  for  the  former  colony  passed  to  Abidjan  in 
the  Ivory  Coast. 

Thompson  and  Adloff,  op.  cit. . p.  172. 
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Following  the  end  of  World  War  II  the  Mossi  were 
"psychologically  ripe  for  a change"^  and  it  was  the 
Rassemblement  Democraticrue  Africain  (RDA)^  operating  out  of 
the  Ivory  Coast  that  ignited  the  fire  of  political  activism 
in  Upper  Volta.  Contrary  to  what  RDA  officials — and  Ivorian 
leader  Felix  Houphouet-Boigny  in  particular — wanted,  the 
Mossi  leadership  began  pushing  for  the  reestablishment  of 
Upper  Volta  as  a separate  colony.  French  officials  granted 
the  request  largely  to  block  RDA  expansion  and  Upper  Volta 
once  again  became  a territory  in  its  own  right  in  1947.  For 
the  next  13  years,  Voltaic  politics  would  be  dominated  by 
the  political  tug  of  war  between  forces  favoring  some  form 
of  federation  with  their  south  Saharan  neighbors,  primarily 
Senegal  and  Mali  (a  reconstitution  of  the  old  West  African 
Federation  with  Dakar  as  the  federal  capital)  and  those 
endorsing  greater  association  with  coastal  Francophone 
Africa,  led  by  the  Ivory  Coast  with  its  strong  ties  to 
France.  Overlaying  much  of  this  debate  was  the  fluctuating 
and  fragmented  nature  of  Voltaic  politics  that  saw  parties 
constantly  being  formed  and  fresh  coalitions  attempted,  only 

^ Ibid. , p.  174. 

* The  RDA  was  formed  in  1946  by  French  African  leaders  as  a 
territorial  organization  of  worker,  cultural,  and 
religious  movements  in  Black  Africa  to  counter  what  they  saw 
as  reactionary  thinking  and  a revival  of  colonialism  in 
postwar  France.  The  RDA  rejected  the  creation  of  autonomous 
African  states,  but  rather  sought  to  create  an  alliance 
between  the  African  people  and  French  liberals  in  the  form  of 
a French  Union  that  provided  equal  rights  for  all  citizens  of 
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to  fall  victim  to  fears  of  Mossi  domination,  political 

machinations,  and  personal  ambitions.^ 

Following  the  failure  of  French  President  de  Gaulle's 

effort  to  assuage  African  nationalists  through  the 

establishment  of  the  Franco-African  Community,®  Paris  moved 

swiftly  to  rid  itself  of  all  of  its  West  African  colonies — 

including  Upper  Volta — by  granting  them  independence  in 

I960.  Thus,  without  any  substantial  pro-independence 

sentiment  or  preparation  for  independence.  Upper  Volta  found 

itself  free  of  French  authority.  The  newly  independent 

country  also  found  itself  in  a dire  economic  predicament. 

According  to  one  early  1960s  assessment, 

"There  is  little  that  is  encouraging  about  Upper 
Volta's  economy.  It  produces  no  crops  of  economic 
significance,  and  traditional  agriculture  is 
hardly  sufficient  to  feed  the  country.  Mineral 
deposits  are  meager... and  cattle  breeding,  the 
only  substantial  potential  export,  cannot  at 
present  be  developed  for  want  of  water  and  because 
of  endemic  trypanosomiasis."’ 


Despite  these  obstacles,  Voltaics  pressed  forward 
adopting  a constitution  in  1960,  which  called  for  universal 
suffrage,  the  election  of  a president  every  five  years,  the 


For  more  details  on  this  period  of  complex  political 
maneuvering,  see  Thompson  and  Adloff,  op.  cit. . pp.  84-96  and 
Thompson,  op.  cit. . pp.  4-14. 

g 

The  Franco-African  Community,  also  known  as  the  French 
Community,  was  established  in  1958  as  method  whereby  France 
would  grant  its  African  colonies  internal  autonomy  while  still 
maintaining  responsibility  for  defense  and  foreign  policy. 

’ De  Lusignan,  op.  cit. . pp.  146-147. 
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creation  of  a 75-mertiber  legislature,  and  the  establishment 
of  an  independent  judiciary.  Maurice  Yameogo,  leader  of  the 
Union  Democratique  Voltaique  party,  was  overwhelmingly 
elected  the  first  president  of  Upper  Volta  in  the  face  of 
limited  opposition  from  some  of  the  minor  western  tribes. 
Nevertheless,  Yameogo  moved  to  eliminate  all  political 
adversaries  shortly  after  taking  power  by  banning  the 
opposition  Parti  National  Voltaique  and  its  leadership. 
President  Yameogo  initially  proved  to  be  very  popular  as  he 
tried  to  steer  a moderate  political  course  confronting 
opponents  both  on  the  left  and  the  right.  Despite  his 
landslide  re-election  in  1965,  Yameogo 's  increasingly 
dictatorial  style,  his  attacks  on  the  Catholic  Church  and 
trade  unionists,  corruption,  and  failure  to  improve  economic 
conditions  created  an  untenable  situation  and  in  January 
1966  the  military  stepped  in  and  seized  control. 

After  taking  power,  the  new  government  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Sangoule  Lamizana  summarily  dissolved  the 
legislature,  suspended  the  constitution,  and  established  a 
41-member  committee  to  run  the  country.  Despite  the 
inclusion  of  other  military  officers,  technocrats,  and  trade 
unionists  on  the  committee,  Lamizana  held  nearly  absolute 
power;  he  served  as  President,  Defense  Minister,  Foreign 
Minister,  Interior  Minister,  and  commander-in  chief  of  the 
armed  forces.  Although  repeatedly  promising  to  return  the 
country  to  civilian  rule,  Lamizana  proved  adept  at 
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outmaneuvering  his  opponents  and  consolidated  his  power 
throughout  the  1970s.  A worsening  economy,  the  lingering 
impact  of  the  1968-1974  Sahel  drought,  rampant  government 
corruption,  and  lack  of  a political  alternative,  however, 
brought  matters  to  a head  in  1980  when  a loose  coalition  of 
workers,  teachers,  and  civil  servants  engaged  in  a series  of 
major  anti-regime  strikes.  Lamizana's  efforts  to  end  the 
work  stoppages  proved  fruitless  and  "the  military  looked  on 
with  increasing  alarm  as  the  government  floundered  and  the 
nation  seemed  headed  for  civil  war."^°  Just  as  it  had  done 
almost  16  years  earlier,  the  Voltaic  military  intervened  to 
save  the  country  and  Lamizana  was  overthrown  in  a bloodless 
coup  in  November  1980. 

Upper  Volta's  new  military  leader.  Colonel  Saye  Zerbo, 
quickly  announced  the  creation  of  the  Military  Committee  for 
Reformation  and  National  Progress  composed  of  31  military 
members.  The  committee's  publicly  stated  goal  was  to  "rout 
out  corruption"”  and  "to  set  the  country  back  on  its 
economic  feet."^^  Rhetoric  aside,  Zerbo,  failed  miserably 
in  his  effort  to  reduce  government  corruption  or 
reinvigorate  the  economy.  Moreover,  his  repressive  military 
rule  met  with  increased  opposition  from  militant  labor 
groups  especially  from  the  Marxist-Leninist  Patriotic 

Dostert,  op.  cit..  p.  121. 

” Ibid. , p.  122 . 
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League  for  Development — and  from  a growing  faction  of  young 
leftists  and  radical  army  officers.  Two  years  after  taking 
power,  Zerbo  was  ousted  by  military  officers,  who  accused 
Zerbo  of  "betraying  the  people"^^  and  relying  on  "agents  of 
terror"^^  to  suppress  the  people  of  Upper  Volta. 

Although  the  new  military  government — the  People's 
Salvation  Council  (CSP) — was  decidedly  leftist  in  its 
political  orientation,  it  found  itself  headed  by  "a  military 
doctor  who  had  no  strong  political  convictions,"^^  Major 
Jean-Baptiste  Ouedraogo.  In  fact,  Ouedraogo's  attempts  to 
lead  the  country  in  a more  moderate  direction  caused  serious 
ideological  divisions  within  the  CSP.  In  an  effort  to 
reduce  this  factionalism  and  placate  radical  military  and 
labor  groups,  the  highly  popular  Captain  Thomas  Sankara^^ 
was  named  prime  minister.  Continuing  differences  within  the 
ruling  CSP,  however,  would  eventually  lead  to  the  overthrow 
of  President  Ouedraogo  in  August  1983  and  the  beginning  of 
the  Sankara  era. 


Allen,  et  al.,  op.  cit. . p.  248. 
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Sankara,  a military  hero  during  a minor  border  war  with  Mali 
in  the  mid-1970s,  had  been  active  in  the  leftist  labor 
movement  and  served  briefly  as  Minister  of  Information  during 
the  Zerbo  regime.  He  was  a young,  charismatic,  and  popular 
military  officer,  who  was  known  for  his  outspoken  criticism 
Of  government  corruption  and  for  his  revolutionary  zeal. 
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Stability  Overview;  1983 

The  fall  of  the  Ouedraogo  government  appeared 
inevitable  from  the  onset  and  was  reflective  of  serious 
societal  divisions.  Ouedraogo 's  failure  to  reconcile  the 
forces  of  traditionalism  with  those  forces  agitating  for  a 
social  revolution  proved  to  be  the  cause  of  his  ultimate 
downfall.  Since  the  overthrow  of  the  Lamizana  regime  in 
1980,  the  struggle  to  decide  the  future  political  and  social 
orientation  of  the  country  was,  without  a doubt,  the  pivotal 
issue  of  Voltaic  politics  in  the  early  1980s.  The  rise  to 
power  of  Thomas  Sankara  in  1983  signalled  the  turning  point 
in  this  power  struggle  and  the  beginning  of  a dramatic 
effort  to  transform  Voltaic  society. 

Sources  of  Stability 

The  military.  Since  the  mid-1960s  the  military  had 
played  an  active  and  often  decisive  role  in  Voltaic 
politics.  All  of  the  country's  rulers  from  1966-1983  were 
military  officers  with  the  strong  backing — at  least 
initially — of  the  armed  forces,  which  provided  them  with  a 
firm  base  of  support.  More  important,  while  the  armed 
forces  remained  a significant  political  force  whose  support 
was  indispensable  to  any  regime,  they  nonetheless  opted  to 
play  an  apolitical  role  in  shaping  the  nation's  political 
and  social  agenda.  Despite  this  history  of  military 
intervention,  all  of  the  military  regimes  came  to  power 
reluctantly  and  only  after  some  type  of  national  crisis 
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threatened  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order.  Thus,  military 
intervention  was  seen  generally  as  a necessary  evil  and  as  a 
temporary  solution  until  the  moment  of  crisis  had  passed. 
Unfortunately  for  the  civilian  political  leadership, 
"temporary  military  regime"  followed  "temporary  military 
regime”  for  17  years!  By  the  early  1980s,  however,  this 
situation  was  undergoing  dramatic  changes  and  the  military 
was  becoming  increasingly  politicized  and  divided.  These 
divisions  within  the  armed  forces  were  generally  the  result 
of  generational  and  ideological  differences  between  the 
established  old  guard  and  an  ascending  group  of  young  turks. 
Senior  officers,  like  Lamizana,  Zerbo,  and  Ouedraogo's  Chief 
of  Staff,  Colonel  Some,  were  veterans  of  the  French  colonial 
armed  forces  and  more  conservative  and  traditional  in  their 
view  of  the  military's  role  in  society.  A number  of  the 
junior  officers — including  Sankara,  Compaore,  Lingani,  and 
Zongo — and  their  men,  however,  were  more  radical  and 
revolutionary  in  their  outlook,  seeing  the  military  as  a 
tool  for  social  justice.  This  group  of  young  turks  tended 
to  side  with  the  country's  powerful  and  militant  trade 
unions,  which  they  saw  as  natural  political  allies. 

These  differences  almost  certainly  were  the  driving 
factor  behind  the  appointment  of  Major  Ouedraogo — an 
apolitical  compromise  candidate — to  head  the  CSP.  This 
expedient  solution,  however,  did  nothing  to  bridge  the 
serious  rift  within  the  military  itself  and  Ouedraogo 
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constantly  found  himself  caught  between  two  diametrically 
opposed  forces.  By  moving  against  the  Sankara  faction  in 
mid-1983,  Ouedraogo  sought  to  shore  up  his  support  within 
the  military  and  end  the  political  stalemate  by  aligning 
with  the  conservative  faction.  The  failure  of  this  action 
and  the  unexpectedly  strong  support  for  Sankara  among  the 
ranks  ultimately  led  to  his  overthrow  in  August  1983. 

Trade  unions.  The  other  major  pillar  of  support  that 
the  Ouedraogo  regime  relied  on  to  stay  in  power  was  the 
country's  highly  politicized — and  powerful — labor  movement. 
Historically,  the  support  of  Upper  Volta's  trade  unions  was 
critical  to  the  political  survival  of  all  post-independence 
governments  and  they  played  a key  role  in  bringing  down  the 
Yameogo,  Lamizana,  and  Zerbo  governments.  Despite  the  best 
efforts  of  successive  regimes  to  bring  the  country's  trade 
unions  into  line,  the  labor  movement  showed  amazing 
resilience  and  repeatedly  demonstrated  its  ability  to 
mobilize  and  launch  very  effective  nationwide  strikes  when 
its  political  independence  was  threatened.  Not 
surprisingly,  these  crackdowns  on  labor  had  proven 
counterproductive  and  the  Ouedraogo  regime  moved  cautiously 
to  avoid  antagonizing  the  trade  unions.  The  Confederation 
Syndicale  Voltaiaue  (CSV)  was  in  the  early  1980s  the 
country's  largest  and  most  radical  labor  movement  and  its 
opposition  to  Zerbo 's  anti-labor  policies  pushed  the  CSV  to 
align  with  the  new  Ouedraogo  government.  This  backing  was 
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not  so  much  the  result  of  any  pro-labor  pronouncements  on 
the  part  of  Ouedraogo,  but  rather  tended  to  reflect  the 
trade  unions  belief  that  a new  government  would  be  more 
attentive  to  worker  demands.  Nevertheless,  this  support  was 
only  provisional  and  was  heavily  contingent  on  the  CSV's 
continuing  close  alliance  with  the  regime's  radical  military 
faction,  headed  by  Sankara.  By  mid-1983,  the  divisions 
between  the  conservative  and  radical  elements  within  the  CSP 
led  to  a deterioration  in  labor's  support  for  the  regime. 

External  support.  Traditionally,  the  political 
survival  of  every  Voltaic  government  since  independence  had 
been  dependent  on  maintaining  close  relations  with  France 
and  the  Ouedraogo  regime  was  no  exception.  By  1983,  Upper 
Volta  relied  on  France  for  about  25  percent  of  its  foreign 
aid,  and  French  economic  and  technical  assistance  proved 
vital  to  the  country's  agriculture  and  infrastructure 
development.  From  1966-1983,  Paris  was  consistently  Upper 
Volta's  largest  aid  donor,  providing  millions  of  dollars  in 
financial  assistance.  In  addition,  French  political  support 
over  the  years  proved  indispensable  in  facilitating  contacts 
with  other  Francophone  states  and  in  deterring  foreign 
aggressors. 

This  dependence  on  France,  however,  made  the  Ouedraogo 
regime  extremely  vulnerable  to  French  pressure  on  a number 
of  domestic  and  foreign  policy  issues.  The  growing  power  of 
radical  elements — Thomas  Sankara  in  particular — within  the 
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CSP  made  the  French  and  their  Ivorian  surrogates 
uncomfortable.  Sankara's  highly  publicized  contacts  with 
Libyan  leader  Qadhafi  in  early  1983  and  Libya's  provision  of 
weaponry  to  the  Voltaic  military  caused  growing  concern  in 
Paris  and  Abidjan,  who  undoubtedly  pressed  Ouedraogo  to  move 
against  the  radicals. 

Challenges  to  Stability 

Economic  malaise.  As  one  of  the  "ten  poorest  countries 
in  the  world, improving  Upper  Volta's  economic  situation 
was  the  biggest  challenge  facing  the  Ouedraogo  regime. 

During  the  1973-1983,  Upper  Volta's  annual  GDP  growth 
averaged  only  2.4  percent — less  than  half  of  the  world 
average  during  the  same  period.^®  Devastating  droughts  in 
the  1970s  and  1980s  decimated  livestock  production — the 
country's  chief  source  of  exports — and  lead  to  severe 
overgrazing,  soil  erosion,  and  deforestation,  which 
threatened  basic  subsistence  agricultural  production.  This 
situation  reinforced  historic  labor  migration  patterns, 
which  saw  over  1 million  Voltaics  working  in  the  Ivory  Coast 
and  Ghana  as  migrant  laborers  by  1983.  Although  worker 
remittances  provided  an  estimated  10  percent  of  Upper 
Volta's  foreign  exchange  earnings,  this  labor  exodus 
severely  hamstrung  domestic  development  efforts.  As  a 
result  of  this  economic  plight.  Upper  Volta  became  one  of 

Allen,  et.  al.,  op.  cit. . p.  260. 
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the  largest  recipients  of  foreign  economic  and  humanitarian 
aid  and  Ouagadougou  became  known  as  the  "aid  mission  capital 
of  the  world." 

Corruption.  Complicating  the  country's  endemic 
economic  problems  was  the  high  and  pervasive  level  of 
corruption.  Repeated  efforts  by  various  military 
governments  since  1966  to  root  out  corruption  proved 
fruitless,  in  large  measure  because  the  paucity  of 
government  resources  encouraged  the  maintenance  of  a system 
reliant  on  bribes,  promotions,  and  political  patronage. 
Foreign  companies  with  extensive  interests  in  Upper  Volta 
were  aided  and  abetted  by  unscrupulous  politicians, 
bureaucrats,  and  businessmen,  who  sought  to  reap  substantial 
economic  rewards  at  the  expense  of  national  well-being.  In 
addition,  much  of  the  massive  amount  of  foreign  aid  that 
poured  into  the  country  was  siphoned  off  to  the  benefit  of 
expatriate  aid  workers  and  a small  domestic  elite.  So 
little  actual  economic  growth  had  resulted  from  the  large 
sums  of  foreign  assistance  that  in  March  1983  Sankara 
publicly  condemned  "the  enemies  of  the  people... who  have 

taken  advantage  of  their  social  position  and  their 
place  in  the  bureaucracy  to  enrich  themselves."  ’’ 

The  Mossi  monarchy.  Although  the  prestige  of  the  Mossi 
monarchy  and  the  role  of  the  Moro  Naba  had  declined 
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significantly  since  1980,  traditional  Mossi  leaders  still 
were  able  to  retain  the  allegiance  and  support  of  the  Mossi 
people.  In  fact,  the  constant  political  turmoil  of  coup  and 
countercoup  during  the  early  1980s  had  generally  bypassed 
large  segments  of  Voltaic  society  whose  life  remained 
unaltered  and  continued  to  be  dominated  by  traditional 
political  institutions,  such  as  the  chieftainship.  The  new 
regime's  objective  of  seeking  to  transform  Upper  Volta  into 
a populist  and  revolutionary  society,  however,  came  squarely 
into  conflict  with  this  traditional  power  structure  and  its 
conservative  orientation.  The  difficulty  in  achieving  any 
form  of  social  reform  without  the  blessing  of  the  Mossi 
leadership  was  clearly  demonstrated  during  the  coronation  of 
a new  Mossi  emperor  shortly  after  the  Ouedraogo  government 
came  to  power.  Noting  the  massive  outpouring  of  support  for 
the  new  Moro  Naba,  one  prominent  Mossi  leader  remarked  that, 
"if  the  new  emperor  asked  every  Mossi  to  bring  a sheep  to 
the  palace,  his  courtyard  would  be  inundated  the  next  day. 
But  if  the  new  president  asked  every  citizen  to  bring  an 
extra  500  francs  tax  to  the  treasury  he  would  be  laughed  at, 
or  at  best  ignored. Thus  the  new  regime  was  faced  a 
delicate  balancing  act  of  satisfying  the  radicals  by 
pressing  forward  with  its  social  programs  while  at  the  same 
time  trying  to  avoid  antagonizing  the  conservative  Mossi 
leadership. 
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Coping  with  meddlesome  neighbors.  In  addition  to  the 
considerable  domestic  challenges  facing  the  Ouedraogo 
regime,  the  new  government  found  itself  extremely  vulnerable 
to  pressure  by  several  of  its  neighbors.  Finding  the  proper 
balance  in  these  relationships  proved  to  be  troublesome  for 
the  regime,  as  each  of  these  foreign  governments  tried  to 
increase  their  influence  and  gain  concessions  from  the 
various  elements  within  the  CSP.  The  Ivory  Coast  was 
attempting  to  maintain  its  historic  economic  ties  and  keep 
Upper  Volta  within  the  French  sphere  of  influence,  Mali  was 
trying  to  gain  concessions  in  its  long-running  border 
dispute  with  Upper  Volta,  and  Libya  was  seeking  to  expand 
its  influence  and  gain  new  political  allies  in  the  Sahel 
region.  Not  surprisingly,  the  handling  of  the  regime's 
foreign  policy  with  these  states  mirrored  the  internal 
divisions  within  the  Ouedraogo  government,  with  conservative 
elements  favoring  close  relations  with  Ivory  Coast  while 
leftist  elements  desired  closer  ties  with  radical  states, 
such  as  Libya  and  Ghana. 

Military  Coup  d'etat;  The  Overthrow  of  President  Ouedraogo 
Shortly  after  assuming  the  presidency,  it  became 
increasingly  apparent  that  Ouedraogo  days  were  numbered  and 
that  a change  in  national  leadership  was  inevitable. 

Although  selected  as  a compromise  candidate.  President 
Ouedraogo  lacked  the  political  acumen  necessary  to  reconcile 
the  radical  and  conservative  wings  of  the  CSP,  had  no 
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independent  base  of  popular  support,  and  was  unable  to 
address  the  country's  pressing  economic  problems.  In 
contrast.  Prime  Minister  Sankara  was  an  immensely  popular 
figure,  was  the  undisputed  leader  of  the  radical  faction  of 
the  CSP,  maintained  a broad  base  of  political  support,  and 
was  committed  to  drastically  reforming  the  nation's  economy. 
Under  these  conditions,  something  was  bound  to  give  sooner 
or  later  and  events  finally  came  to  a head  in  early  August 
1983. 

The  chain  of  events  that  ultimately  would  lead  to  the 
August  military  coup  d'etat  were  set  in  motion  on  May  17, 
1983  when  Ouedraogo  attempted  to  end  the  stalemate  within 
the  CSP  by  moving  against  the  radical  wing  of  the  party. 
Ouedraogo — apparently  at  the  behest  of  Colonel  Some  and 
other  senior  military  officers  and  with  Franco-Ivorian 
encouragement^^ — dismissed  Sankara  from  the  government  and 
ordered  his  arrest  along  with  several  other  key  leftist 
party  officials  on  trumped  up  treason  charges.  Among  those 
imprisoned  with  Sankara  were  two  of  his  closest  allies. 
Captain  Henri  Zongo  and  Major  Jean-Baptiste  Lingani,  as  well 
as  several  prominent  trade  union  leaders,  including  the 
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The  reasoning  behind  the  timing  of  Ouedraogo 's  decision 
still  is  unclear.  Although  Sankara  was  certainly  the  chief 
rival  to  Ouedraogo,  some  observers — such  as  Baxter  and 

Somerville,  op . cit . — believed  it  was  French  pressure  that 

caused  Ouedraogo  to  act  when  he  did.  Others,  however,  pointed 
to  Ouedraogo 's  and  the  conservative  military's  unhappiness 
with  Sankara's  budding  relationship  with  Libyan  leader  Qadhafi 
as  the  reason  behind  the  timing  of  the  arrests. 
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secretary-general  of  the  CSV,  Soumane  Traore.  Although  some 
soldiers  in  the  capital  rebelled  in  support  of  Sankara  and 
the  leftists,  they  were  quickly  suppressed  as  were  several 
street  protests  by  students,  teachers,  and  trade  unionists. 
In  one  bold  stroke,  Ouedraogo  had  apparently  decapitated  the 
radical  leadership  of  the  CSP  and  seemed  poised  to  return 
Upper  Volta  to  the  conservative  fold. 

Ouedraogo 's  dragnet,  however,  failed  to  capture  Captain 
Blaise  Compaore — the  fourth  member  of  the  core  of  young 
revolutionary  officers  allied  with  Sankara.  Compaore  on 
hearing  of  the  arrests  of  Sankara  and  his  fellow  radical 
officers  fled  to  the  army's  commando  training  base  at  Po, 
near  the  border  with  Ghana. Compaore  rallied  the  pro- 
Sankara  forces  at  Po,  who  were  well-equipped  with  Libyan- 
supplied  weaponry,  and  marched  on  the  capital  demanding  the 
release  of  Sankara  and  his  followers.  After  a brief,  but 
tense,  period  of  negotiations  between  the  Ouedraogo  regime 
and  the  rebelling  troops,  Sankara  and  his  compatriots  were 
released  in  late  May. 

At  the  same  time  Ouedraogo  sought  to  counter  Sankara ' s 
growing  popularity  by  announcing  the  military's  intention  to 
withdraw  from  politics  and  return  the  country  to  civilian 
rule.  Elections  were  set  for  August  1984  to  buy  time  for 
the  conservative  military  faction  in  CSP  and  their  civilian 
allies  to  regroup.  Likewise,  the  Sankara  forces  began  to 
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rally  their  supporters — a broad  spectrum  of  students,  trade 
unionists,  young  military  officers,  and  even  tribal  leaders- 
-to  their  cause.  Some  reports  also  indicated  that  Libya 
began  covertly  supplying  arms  to  Sankara's  troops  at  the  Po 
army  base  during  the  early  summer  of  1983.^^ 

The  long  awaited  showdown  took  place  on  the  night  of  4- 
5 August  1983  when  500  highly-trained  paratroopers  led  by 
Compaore  launched  a coup  d'etat  against  the  Ouedraogo 
government  and  started  what  was  to  become  the  Burkina 
Revolution.  According  to  local  press  reports,  Compaore 
decided  to  act  because  he  had  received  information  that  "a 
right-wing  faction  of  the  ruling  army  regime  planned  to  make 
its  own  move  the  following  night. The  rightist  plot 
reportedly  called  for  removing  President  Ouedraogo  and 
replacing  him  with  Colonel  Yorian,  a conservative  military 
officer,  while  at  the  same  time  launching  a surprise  attack 
on  troops  loyal  to  Sankara  at  Po.  In  a preemptive  move,  the 
Sankara  forces  on  the  evening  of  the  4th  August  marched  on 
the  capital  and  surrounded  key  government  and  military 
installations.  Some  resistance  was  encountered  and  "a  brief 
exchange  of  heavy  weapons  fire  near  the  center  of  the 
capital was  heard  as  the  paratroopers  clashed  with  army 

"Upper  Volta:  Postponing  Marxism?,"  African  Confidential. 

June  8,  1983,  p.  7. 
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"Upper  Volta:  The  Sankara  Revolution,"  New  African  November 

1983,  p.  28. 
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units  loyal  to  Ouedraogo.  By  late  that  evening,  however, 
all  fighting  had  ceased  and  Sankara  announced  on  national 
radio  that  "the  National  Council  of  the  Revolution, 
constituted  by  members  of  the  regular  and  paramilitary 
forces,  is  now  completely  in  control."^* 

The  bloody  coup — the  first  for  Upper  Volta — left  15 
people  dead  and  more  than  a dozen  wounded,  according  to 
Western  diplomats. A curfew  imposed  early  Friday  was 
quickly  lifted  and  people  rejoiced  in  the  streets  as  Sankara 
pledged  to  establish  social  justice  and  end  the  domination 
of  foreigners  and  neo-colonialists  in  Upper  Volta. 

Ouedraogo  was  placed  under  house  arrest.  Colonel  Yorian  and 
another  senior  officer  were  "shot  dead  while  trying  to 

po 

escape,"  and  Thomas  Sankara  was  firmly  established  as  the 
nation's  new  leader. 

Western  governments  reacted  cautiously  to  news  of  the 
leftist  coup,  largely  because  of  Sankara's  high  profile 
association  with  Libyan  leader  Qadhafi.  The  coup  also 
occurred  during  a period  of  renewed  fighting  in  Chad  between 
P^O“Libyan  forces  and  the  French  supported  Habre  government, 
and  two  days  after  the  U.S.  Department  of  State  had  decried 
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"a  continent -wide  pattern  of  Libyan  destabilization."^ 
Despite  these  initial  concerns,  Western  sources  determined 
there  was  "no  evidence  of  any  direct  Libyan  involvement"^® 
in  the  overthrow  of  the  Ouedraogo  government  and  reports  of 
the  extent  of  Tripoli's  influence  appeared  greatly 
exaggerated.  As  if  to  assuage  Western  fears,  Sankara  made  a 
public  display  of  refusing  a planeload  of  Libyan  arms 
following  the  coup  and  "politely  asked  the  Libyan 
authorities  to  refrain  from  continuing  this  airlift  which  we 
had  not  requested. 

Implications  for  Voltaic  Political  Stability 
The  rise  to  power  of  Thomas  Sankara  was  without  a doubt 
the  final  phase  of  a long  simmering  power  struggle  between 
radical  and  conservative  factions  within  Voltaic  politics 
that  began  in  1980.  The  two  coups — in  November  1980  and  in 
November  1982 — that  preceded  Sankara's  August  takeover 
helped  set  the  stage  for  the  final  confrontation  between 
these  two  diametrically  opposed  political  forces.  The 
coming  to  power  of  the  Zerbo  government,  which  constituted 
the  first  real  military  intervention,  failed  not  only  to  end 
the  political  and  social  stalemate,  but  brought  about  an 
exacerbation  of  tensions  between  the  conservatives  and 
radicals.  The  inability  of  the  radicals  to  agree  on  the 
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extent  and  direction  of  social  change  permitted 
conservatives  to  play  an  important  role  and  deny  the 
radicals  the  fruits  of  their  victory.  Nevertheless,  the 
1980  coup  carried  within  it  the  political  and  social  seeds 
that  were  to  germinate,  less  than  three  years  later  in  the 
August  revolution. 

The  1982  coup  established  the  preeminence  of  the 
radical  faction,  but  once  again  internal  divisions  within 
its  ranks  prevented  the  radicals  from  consolidating  their 
hold  on  power.  Right  from  the  start  Ouedraogo  was  a 
figurehead  (or  at  best  a compromise  candidate  between  the 
radicals  and  conservatives)  and  his  days  as  a national 
leader  were  numbered  right  from  the  beginning.  By  mid- 
1983,  not  only  the  radicals,  but  much  of  the  Voltaic 
populace,  were  desperately  seeking  someone  with  the  strong 
leadership  necessary  to  unite  the  people  and  undertake  tough 
measures  need  to  spur  economic  growth  and  curb  government 
malfeasance.  Thomas  Sankara  proved  to  be  the  right  man  at 
the  right  time.  Sankara  was  not  only  an  individual  with  the 
popular  appeal  of  a Yamego  or  a Lamazamia,  but  also  a 
dedicated  social  reformer  with  a strong  base  of  political 
support . 

Given  these  circumstances,  some  form  of  crisis  of 
authority  was  inevitable — the  only  question  was  from  which 
direction  would  the  challenge  arise.  Thus,  Ouedraogo 's 
decision  to  act  in  May  1983,  largely  as  a result  of  Franco- 
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Ivorian  pressure  to  rein  in  Sankara  and  his  Libyan  contacts, 
almost  certainly  was  merely  the  catalyst  to  an  inevitable 
confrontation.  Even  if  Ouedraogo  had  proved  successful  in 
smashing  the  left — and  he  came  within  grasp  of  it — it  is 
doubtful  that  he  would  have  remained  in  power,  because  in 
all  likelihood  Colonel  Some  and  the  conservative  faction 
would  have  intervened.  Once  the  threat  from  the  left  had 
dissipated,  Ouedraogo  would  have  become  an  unnecessary 
appendage.  Moreover,  a shift  to  the  right  in  mid-1983 
probably  would  have  been  short-lived  given  the  discredited 
conservatives'  weak  political  and  military  base  of  support 
and  would  have  merely  postponed  the  showdown  with  radicals. 

Thus  the  August  coup  was  significant  for  several 
reasons,  but  most  importantly  because  it  signaled  a 
watershed  in  Voltaic  politics  and  marked  the  beginning  of  an 
ideological  leftward  swing  as  epitomized  by  the  Burkina 
Revolution.  Sankara's  success  can  be  traced  to  his  ability 
to  mobilize  the  legion  of  young  workers,  students,  civil 
servants,  and  military  personnel  who  were  frustrated  by  the 
Ouedraogo  government's  inability  to  enact  the  social  changes 
it  had  promised  following  the  November  1982  coup.  Sankara's 
task  was  made  infinitely  easier  by  the  invaluable  support  he 
received  from  the  official  left  and  particularly  from  the 
many  branches  of  the  country's  trade  unions  that  he  had 
wooed  since  the  mid-1970s.  The  rise  of  Sankara  also 
demonstrated  the  need  for  support  among  the  three  key 
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elements  of  Voltaic  society — the  military,  labor,  and 
traditional  leaders. 

The  military.  Sankara's  stature  as  a leader,  his 
support  among  the  younger  officers,  and  popularity  within 
the  ranks  of  the  3,200-man  army  enabled  the  radicals  to 
develop  a firm  base  of  political  support  within  the  Voltaic 
military.  Even  among  the  troops  that  were  not  Sankara 
supporters,  there  was  no  sign  of  willingness  to  risk  a 
bloody  confrontation  with  their  fellow  soldiers  for  the  sake 
of  Colonel  Some  and  the  conservative  senior  officer  corps. 
Moreover,  Compaore's  position  as  commander  of  the  Po  base 
with  its  elite  troops  and  stockpile  of  Libyan  weaponry 
provided  Sankara  with  the  most  powerful  and  effective 
fighting  force  in  the  army.  Sankara's  popular  appeal  as  a 
military  hero  and  a respected  officer  presented  no  threat  to 
the  army's  corporate  identity  and  assured  the  military  of  a 
continuing  role  in  governing  the  country. 

Organized  labor.  The  country's  trade  unions,  which 
traditionally  played  a major  role  in  Voltaic  politics,  were 
without  a doubt  essential  to  the  success  of  the  August  coup. 
As  they  had  repeatedly  demonstrated,  the  unions  were  capable 
of  paralyzing  the  country  with  labor  unrest,  but  they  were 
incapable  of  overthrowing  the  government  without  some 
support  from  the  military.  Sankara's  pro-worker  orientation 
and  pledge  to  radically  reform  the  economy  assured  him  of 
labor's  support  and  enabled  the  radicals  to  mobilize  large 
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numbers  of  followers  to  their  cause.  Thus,  Sankara's 
extensive  courting  of  organized  labor  and  his  personal 
alliance  with  Soumane  Traore  of  the  VCS  cemented  the  labor- 
military  alliance  that  would  launch  the  Burkina  Revolution. 

Traditional  leaders.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  August 
revolution  would  have  been  as  successful  and  well-received 
by  the  populace  without  the  blessing  of  the  country's 
traditional  leadership.  The  Mossi  monarchy,  the  most 
powerful  of  the  traditional  leaders,  quietly  favored  Sankara 
and  the  radicals  because  the  conservative  faction  had 
repeatedly  sought  to  expand  the  central  government ' s 
authority  at  their  expense.  This  unusual  source  of  support, 
or  more  precisely  the  traditional  leadership's  lack  of 
support  for  the  Ouedraogo  government,  proved  to  be  a major 
liability  for  the  conservatives  and  effectively  sidelined  a 
powerful  political  force. 

The  Role  of  External  Forces 

Historically,  three  countries  have  played  leading  roles 
in  trying  to  influence  the  outcome  of  domestic  Voltaic 
affairs  France,  Ivory  Coast,  and  more  recently  Libya.  As 
we  have  already  seen,  France's  colonial  and  financial  ties 
to  Upper  Volta  provided  it  with  enormous  political  leverage, 
which  it  used  frequently  to  support  conservative  elements 
and  their  pro-French  sympathies  against  leftist  forces.  By 
the  mid-1980s,  however,  Paris  found  that  because  of  Upper 
Volta's  extensive  economic  dependence  on  France,  it  could 
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deal  just  as  effectively  with  a "leftist  regime"  as  with  a 
conservative  one,  and  Paris  began  to  assume  a more  indirect 
role  in  Upper  Volta's  domestic  politics.  Thus,  although  it 
appears  that  the  French  played  an  important  role  in  urging 
Ouedraogo  to  move  against  Sankara  in  May  1983,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  once  the  effort  failed  Paris  was  unwilling 
to  intervene  on  behalf  of  the  Ouedraogo  government. 

France's  reluctance  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  Ouedraogo 
regime  almost  certainly  helped  assure  Sankara's  success  and 
even  undermined  Paris  influence  in  the  short-term. 
Nevertheless,  the  French  were  correct  in  assessing  their 
ability  to  use  economic  assistance  to  keep  Sankara  in  line 
and  saw  the  August  coup  as  just  another  change  in 
government . 

The  Ivory  Coast's  leadership  saw  things  differently. 
Although  largely  a French  surrogate  with  respect  to  Upper 
Volta,  Abidjan  saw  the  growing  strength  of  the  radicals  as  a 
threat  to  Ivorian-Voltaic  relations.  Fearful  that  Sankara's 
political  alliance  with  organized  labor  would  jeopardize  the 
Ivory  Coast's  source  of  cheap  migrant  labor,  Abidjan 
repeatedly  sought  to  encourage  Ouedraogo  to  crackdown  on 
Sankara.  Although  supportive  of  the  May  1983  action. 

Ivory  Coast  lacked  the  resources  and  ability  to  rescue  the 
Ouedraogo  government  once  the  effort  went  awry,  and  could 
only  watch  from  the  sidelines  as  the  Sankara  forces  gained 
the  upper  hand. 
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Libya's  role  in  the  August  coup  has  traditionally 
received  the  most  coverage  and  often  been  seen — incorrectly 
in  my  view — as  the  decisive  factor.  Libyan  support  for 
Sankara  and  the  radicals  was  without  a doubt  helpful,  but  it 
is  questionable  that  it  was  the  critical  factor.  Libya's 
logistical  support  definitely  helped  sharpen  Sankara 
military  advantage,  but  even  without  this  support  Sankara's 
forces  would  almost  certainly  have  been  successful — albeit 
with  more  bloodshed  and  effort — in  ousting  Ouedraogo. 

In  addition,  the  relationship  between  the  radicals  and  Libya 
was  more  indicative  of  existing  splits  with  the  CSP  than  the 
cause  of  those  splits.  Although  Qadhafi  was  actively 
courting  Sankara,  Sankara  was  not  a pawn  of  the  Libyan 
leader — as  later  events  would  show — and  Sankara  had  been 
careful  to  build  a strong  domestic  political  base  that  was 
completely  independent  of  external  control.  Sankara's 
distancing  of  himself  from  Qadhafi  in  the  months  following 
the  coup  clearly  revealed  Tripoli's  weak  position  and  its 
dependence  on  Sankara's  good  graces  for  any  influence  it  may 
have  gained  as  a result  of  its  earlier  support  for  the 
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CHAPTER  7 

SUDAN  1985:  THE  FALL  OF  NIMEIRI 


Sudan  has  always  been  something  of  political  enigma, 
which  has  been  both  a blessing  and  an  affliction  to  those 
who  have  sought  to  rule  it.  Although  sparsely  populated 
and  endowed  with  few  natural  resources,  Sudan  has  been  the 
playground  of  foreign  powers,  the  scene  of  immense  military, 
political,  and  social  conflict,  and  a land  of  great  human 
suffering  throughout  much  its  history.  It  is  a place  of 
profound  ethnic  and  cultural  diversity — where  Africa  meets 
Arabia  and  where  Christianity  meets  Islam — pulling  in 
opposing  directions,  yet  it  has  endured  as  a single  national 
entity.  Like  the  country  that  he  ruled  for  nearly  16  years, 
the  overthrow  of  President  Jaffar  Nimeiri  in  April  1985  is 
something  of  a paradox.  How  could  it  have  happened  to  such 
an  entrenched  leader?  And  if  it  was  "inevitable,”  why 
didn't  it  happen  long  before  1985?  In  any  case,  it  is  a 
paradox  that  provides  useful  insights  into  the  nature  of 
political  instability  in  Sudan  during  the  early  1980s. 
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Historical  Background,  1881-1985^ 

The  creation  of  the  modern  Sudanese  state  can  be  traced 
to  a religious  revolt  in  the  1880s,  which  ironically  laid 
the  foundation  for  the  eventual  creation  of  a modern  and 
secular  state.  In  the  early  1880s,  "discontent  among  the 
Sudanese  at  Egyptian  rule,  though  universal,  was  incoherent 
and  powerless. .. .the  Sudanese  needed  a man  to  lead  them,  a 
cause  to  unite  them,  and  a miracle  to  arm  them."^  Muhammed 
Ahmed  bin  A1  Sayyid  Abdullah  proved  to  be  that  man.  Under 
the  leadership  of  Muhammed  Ahmed — the  self-proclaimed 
Mahdi^ — the  Mahdist  movement  sought  a return  to  a purified 
Islam  and  the  expulsion  of  foreign  influences  from  Sudan. 
Although  the  impetus  for  the  rebellion  was  Cairo's 
oppressive  rule  and  heavy-handed  treatment  of  the  Sudanese, 


The  contents  of  this  section  are  drawn  largely  from  H. 
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The  coming  of  the  Mahdi,  or  "rightguided  one,"  was  a long- 
held  Islamic  tradition,  whose  appearance  would  presage  the 
second  coming  of  Christ.  It  was  prophesied  that  he  would  bear 
the  name  Muhammad,  be  descended  from  the  Prophet,  and  his 

arrival  would  be  accompanied  by  violence  at  the  dawn  of  a new 
century . 
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it  was  the  Muhaituned  Ahmed's  appeal  for  a religious  revival 
that  united  the  country's  diverse  elements  of  discontent 
into  an  Islamic  army  and  later  a Muslim  state.  According  to 
one  prominent  Sudanese  historian,  "the  secret  of  Muhammed 
Ahmed's  achievement  was  the  strength  of  his  personality"  and 
"his  very  real  and  unwavering  belief  in  his  divine  call — a 
belief  which  exercised  a compelling  influence  on  others."^ 
From  1882  until  1889,  the  Mahdi's  Ansar^  forces  advanced 
steadily  across  the  country  sweeping  aside  all  British- 
Egyptian  military  resistance,  capturing  Khartoum  in  1885, 
and  extending  the  boundaries  of  Mahdist  state  from  Egypt  in 
the  north  to  the  Ugandan  border  in  the  south  and  from 
Eritrea  in  the  east  to  the  French  frontier  in  the  west. 

Although  the  Madhi  would  not  live  to  rule  the  state  he 
had  helped  create — Muhammed  Ahmed  died  of  typhus  six  months 
after  the  fall  of  Khartoum — his  dream  of  building  an 
autocratic,  evangelistic,  and  puritanical  Islamic  society 
that  emphasized  religious  unity  over  tribal  diversity  was 
fulfilled  by  his  compatriot  and  successor.  Khalifa 
Abdullahi.  Thus  it  is  not  surprising,  that  many  Sudanese 
Muslims  consider  the  Mahdist  state  "as  having  provided  the 
first  genuinely  Sudanese  government  and  as  being  an  early 
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J.S.  Trxmingham,  as  cited  in  Beshir,  op.  cit. . p.  16. 

An^p:  or  "follower,"  was  the  name  given  to  those  disciples 
of  the  Prophet  Muhammed  and  became  the  term  by  which  the 
Muhammed  Ahmed's  followers  were  commonly  known. 
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manifestation  of  Sudanese  nationalism."^  Nevertheless,  the 
days  of  the  Mahdist  state  were  numbered  as  the  British 
government,  increasingly  alarmed  over  what  it  viewed  as 
growing  European  competition  over  the  Sudan  and  the  public 
clamor  to  avenge  the  death  of  Charles  Gordon  at  Khartoum, 
led  London  to  reverse  its  policy  of  noninterference  and 
mount  a reconquest  of  the  Sudan  from  Egypt  in  1896.  The 
Anglo-Egyptian  army  under  the  command  of  Herbert  Kitchener 
(later  Lord  Kitchener)  methodically  marched  its  way  down  the 
Nile  defeating  all  Ansar  forces  in  its  path,  and  finally 
decisively  crushing  Khalifa  Abdullahi's  army  in  1898  at  the 
battle  of  Omdurman,  on  the  plains  outside  of  Khartoum.^  The 
battle  of  Omdurman,  the  death  of  Khalifa  Abdullahi  a year 
later,  and  the  destruction  of  the  Mahdi's  tomb  by  the 
British  signaled  the  end  of  the  Madhist  state  and  the 
beginning  of  half  a century  of  new  foreign  domination. 

The  Anglo-Egyptian  Agreement  of  1899  officially 
restored  Egyptian  sovereignty  over  the  Sudan,  while  at  the 
same  time  giving  Britain  the  responsibility  for  governing 
the  country  on  behalf  of  Cairo.  This  unprecedented  type  of 
agreement  legally  established  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan, 
granted  supreme  military  and  civil  power  to  the  Governor- 


^ Nelson,  op.  cit. . p.  30. 

The  Khalifa's  casualties  from  the  battle  were  estimated  to 
l®3st  10,000  killed,  16,000  wounded,  and  about  4,000 
taken  prisoner,  while  Kitchener  suffered  48  dead  and  400 
wounded.  Beshir,  op.  cit. . p.l8. 
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General  of  Sudan,  and  began  an  era  of  British  hegemony  that 
would  last  until  1955.  During  the  condominium  period  the 
British  helped  lay  the  foundation  for  post-independence 
Sudan  by  creating  a criminal  and  civil  code,  fixing  the 
country's  borders,  building  transportation  and  communication 
infrastructure,  developing  agricultural  exports  (primarily 
cotton) , and  by  founding  the  Sudanese  Defense  Force.  The 
British  also  sought  to  limit  Egyptian  influence  and 
undermine  Cairo's  claim  that  the  Sudan  was  an  integral  part 
of  Egypt,  thereby  indirectly  encouraging  the  growth  of 
Sudanese  nationalism.  In  addition,  London's  policy  of 
indirect  rule  and  paternalism  toward  the  country's  three 
southern  Christian  provinces — Equatoria,  Bahr  al  Ghazal,  and 
Upper  Nile — increased  the  power  of  local  African  tribal 
leaders,  reinforced  north-south  divisions,  and  established  a 
legacy  of  southern  separatism  and  limited  regional  autonomy. 
This  policy  would  have  a profound  political  impact  in  the 
P®^^”iudependence  period  and  have  a direct  bearing  on  the 
nature  of  Sudanese  political  stability  for  decades  to  come. 

The  overthrow  of  Egyptian  King  Farouk  in  1952  and  the 
new  Egyptian  military  regime's  acceptance  of  a British 
proposal  granting  Sudan  the  right  to  self-determination 
paved  the  way  for  independence  in  1956.  Although  the 
extended  negotiations  preceding  independence  produced  a 
proliferation  of  Sudanese  political  parties,  the  country's 
two  main  religious  sects,  the  Ansar  with  their  Umma 


party 


Ill 


and  the  Khatmiya  with  their  National  United  Party  (NUP) , 
dominated  the  political  scene  from  1952  to  1958.®  This 
enthusiastic  rush  to  democratic  participation,  however, 
failed  to  produce  a constitution  prior  to  independence  or 
resolve  the  issue  of  southern  autonomy.  Moreover,  in  an 
effort  to  broaden  their  base  of  support  among  the  Arab 
northerners,  both  the  Umma  party  and  the  NUP  pushed 
Arabization  and  Islamization  at  the  expense  of  national 
unity  and  growing  southern  fears  over  "Arab  imperialism." 

The  early  years  of  independence  were  characterized  by 
chronic  government  instability  as  result  of  constantly 
changing  political  coalitions,  intra-party  factionalism,  and 
personal  ambitions  which  produced  three  different 
governments  from  1956-1958.  The  inability  of  the  Sudanese 
political  system  to  produce  an  effective  national 
leadership,  growing  corruption,  increasing  economic 
problems,  strained  relations  with  Egypt,  and  public 
displeasure  with  both  the  Umma  and  NUP  led  to  military 


8 

Tne  pro-independence  and  anti-Egyptian  Umma  party  was 
founded  in  1945  by  the  son  of  the  Madhi  and  leader  of  the 
Ansar,  while  the  anti-independence  and  pro-Egyptian  National 
Unionist  Party  was  formed  in  1952  following  the  merger  of  the 
Khatmiya  s Ashigga  party  and  several  small  groups  favoring 
union  with  Egypt. 
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intervention  in  late  1958.’  The  new  regime  of  General 
Ibrahim  Abboud,  which  contained  military  officers  associated 
with  both  the  Ansar  and  Khatmiya,  was  able  to  stabilize  what 
had  been  a worsening  political  situation,  but  it  proved  no 
more  effective  than  the  civilian  leadership  it  replaced  at 
addressing  the  country's  pressing  social  and  economic 
problems.  To  maintain  power  the  Abboud  regime  in  the  early 
1960s  turned  increasing  to  repressive  measures,  especially 
in  the  south  and  by  1963  the  entire  southern  region  was 
engulfed  in  fighting  between  separatist  guerrillas  (the  Anya 
Nya)  and  government  forces. 


Against  this  backdrop  in  1964,  General  Abboud  sought  to 
broaden  his  base  of  political  support  by  seeking  allies 
outside  the  military,  but  soon  became  overwhelmed  by  popular 
demands  for  a return  to  civilian  rule.  In  October  1964, 
Abboud  dissolved  the  government  and  handed  over  the  reins  of 


power  to  an  interim  government  operating  under  the  1956 
provisional  constitution.  The  reappearance  of  a whole  host 


of  narrowly-based  political  parties  competing  in  the  1965 
general  election  (which  was  limited  to  the  northern 


provinces  because  of  the  poor  security  situation  in  the 
south)  produced  a return  to  the  pre-1958  political 


9 

The  military  intervention  in  November  1958  was  planned  and 
executed  with  the  full  knowledge  and  cooperation  of  the  Umma 
party  and  the  acquiescence  of  the  NUP  leadership,  who  were 
held  responsible  for  the  country's  economic  and  political 
failures.  Thus,  the  passing  of  civilian  rule  was  more  a cause 

Beshlr!  op!  c?1-  ,0^^”  Sudanese. 
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stalemate. With  no  single  party  capturing  a majority  of 
the  vote,  the  Umma  party  once  again  joined  with  the  NUP  to 
form  a coalition  government  headed  by  Umma  leader  Muhammed 
Ahmed  Mahgoub.  Over  the  next  four  years,  no  single  party 
would  obtain  a parliamentary  majority  and  no  coalition 
government — there  were  five  different  versions  of  Umma-NUP 
alliances^^ — survived  longer  than  13  months.  Moreover,  the 
Parliamentary  governments  of  1965-1969  were  "characterized 
by  chaos,  intrigue  and  lack  of  purpose.  Crisis  followed 
crisis  and  their  impotence  became  obvious. 

The  most  serious  repercussion  of  this  political  atrophy 
was  the  failure  of  every  coalition  government  to  address  the 
country's  worsening  economy  and  deal  with  the  southern 
rebellion,  and  by  1969  growing  numbers  of  Sudanese  "began  to 
speak  of  a national  crisis  and  to  search  for  drastic 


10 

The  Sudanese  Electoral  Commission  listed  12  political 
parties  on  the  ballot — the  Umma  party,  the  NUP,  the  Sudanese 
Communist  Party,  the  Islamic  Charter  Front,  the  Islamic  Front, 
the  Trade  Union  Association,  the  Socialist  Democratic 
Congress,  the  Revolutionary  Communist  party,  the  National 
Loyalty  party,  the  "Socialist  Groups,"  the  Beja  Congress,  and 
the  Peoples  Democratic  Party  (which  later  boycotted  the 
election)  in  addition  to  numerous  independent  candidates. 
Bechtold,  op.  cit. . pp.  220-221. 

11 

In  mid-1966  the  Ansar-backed  Umma  party  split  into  two 
wings  the  traditionalists  led  by  Mahgoub  and  the  modernists 
loyal  to  Sadiq  Al-Mahdi — with  both  factions  entering  into 
coalition  governments  with  the  NUP  or  Democratic  Unionist 
Party  (DUP)  at  various  times.  Likewise,  the  mainstream 
Khatmiya  NUP  and  the  dissident  Khatmiya  People's  Democratic 
Party  (which  originally  split  from  the  NUP  in  1956)  reconciled 
in  December  1967  and  formed  the  Democratic  Unionist  Party. 

Beshir,  op.  cit.  . p.  226. 
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remedies.”’^  Given  these  circumstances,  which  were 
strikingly  similar  to  events  during  the  1954-1958,  it  was 
not  surprising  that  history  would  repeat  itself  in  the  form 
of  military  intervention.  To  the  delight  of  many  Sudanese 
unhappy  with  the  country's  ineffectual  parliamentary  system, 
a group  of  relatively  unknown  officers  led  by  Colonel  Jaffar 
Nimeiri  staged  a successful  coup  d'etat  on  May  29,  1969  and 
began  the  Nimeiri  era. 

The  early  years  of  the  Nimeiri  regime  were  ones  of 
optimism,  relative  political  stability,  and  significant 
accomplishments  as  Nimeiri  "made  his  ascent  to  an  almost 
unassailable  plateau. Although  faced  with  the  same 
problems  as  his  predecessors,  Nimeiri  during  the  first  six 
years  of  his  rule  proved  himself  adept  at  ending  the 
southern  rebellion,  eliminating  political  factionalism,  and 
reinvigorating  the  country's  slumping  economy.  An  end  to 
the  17-year-old  southern  war  was  negotiated  in  early  1972 
with  the  signing  of  the  Addis  Ababa  accords,  which  provided 
amnesty  to  all  anti-government  rebels,  granted  limited 
regional  autonomy  for  the  south,  and  established  a local 
executive  body  and  a 60-member  southern  assembly. 

13 

Bechtold,  op.  cit. . p.  256. 

Khalid,  op.  cit.  . p.  26. 

For  details  on  the  Addis  Ababa  accords,  see  Niblock,  op. 

, pp.  277-278,  and  B.  Malwal,  The  Sudan:  A Second 

Challenge  to  Nationhood  (New  York:  Thornton  Books,  1985) , pp. 
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Political  factionalism  was  eradicated  through  the  abolition 
of  all  political  parties,  and  those  resisting — like  the 
Ansar-based  Umma  party — were  physically  crushed.’^  A single 
political  structure — the  Sudanese  Socialist  Union  (SSU) — 
was  formed  in  1972  to  act  "as  a union  of  forces,  an  organ 
transcending  tribalism,  sectarian  and  racial  divides”^^  and 
"as  a tool  of  popular  mobilization"’®  to  replace  the  defunct 
party  system.  On  the  economic  front,  Nimeiri  shored  up  the 
country's  faltering  economy  by  turning  to  Western  and  Arab 
donors  for  increasing  levels  of  economic  assistance’^  and 
implemented  an  ambitious  development  plan  that  called  for 
extensive  infrastructure  improvement  and  agricultural 
overhaul . 

In  sharp  contrast  to  the  decade  of  the  1970s,  the  early 
1980s  for  the  Nimeiri  regime  were  a time  of  policy  drift, 
growing  isolationism,  increasingly  autocratic  rule, 
political  and  economic  regression.  The  most  pressing 
problem  for  the  Nimeiri  regime  in  the  early  1980s  was  the 


Sadqi  Al-Mahdi  a leader  of  the  Ansar-backed  Umma  party  was 
arrested  and  imprisoned,  while  the  party's  spiritual  leader. 
Imam  al  Hadi  Al-Mahdi,  was  killed  during  a government 
onslaught  against  Aba  Island — the  birthplace  of  Madhism — in 
March  1970.  Likewise,  Nimeiri  abandoned  his  alliance  with 
the  left  and  arrested  its  leadership  following  the 
unsuccessful  Sudanese  Communist-inspired  coup  attempt  in  1971. 

Khalid,  OP.  cit..  p.  38. 

’®  Ibid. 


Aid  from  Western  Europe  and  the  wealthy  Arab  states  alone 
rose  from  $46  million  in  1973  to  just  under  $300  million  in 
1975.  Ibid. . p.  68. 
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nation's  deteriorating  economy,  characterized  by  a falling 
GDP,  growing  inflation,  and  soaring  prices.  By  mid-1982,  as 
a result  of  poor  fiscal  management,  declining  productivity, 
and  international  economic  factors  beyond  its  control,  the 
Nimeiri  regime  found  itself  saddled  with  a foreign  debt  of 
over  $7  billion  and  an  annual  debt  service  of  over  $600 
million — accounting  for  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  government 
expenditures . Sudan  was  bankrupt.  In  an  apparent  effort 
to  deflect  attention  from  the  country's  economic  crisis, 
Nimeiri — against  the  counsel  of  many  advisers — in  1983 
announced  the  imposition  of  sharia  or  Islamic  law,  his 
intention  to  move  toward  full  Islamicization  of  Sudan,  and 
his  plan  to  redivide  the  south  and  abrogate  the  Addis  Ababa 
accords.  By  April  1984,  amid  a foundering  economy, 
increasing  concern  over  his  over  personal  security,  and 
faced  with  an  escalating  insurgency  in  the  south,  Nimeiri 
declared  a state  of  emergency  throughout  the  country. 

The  situation,  however,  only  deteriorated  further  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year.  The  regime's  increasing  repression 
and  major  food  prices  hikes  in  early  1985  triggered  a 
prolonged  period  of  popular  unrest  that  eventually  led  to 
the  April  military  coup. 


20 


245^and^52.^'  ^ ^ Khalid,  op.  cit.  . pp. 
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Stability  Overview;  1985 

The  Nimeiri  regime,  which  lasted  for  nearly  16  years. 


ruled  Sudan  longer  than  any  post-independence  government. 

The  regime's  longevity  and  its  ability  to  survive  in  what 
heretofore  had  been  an  extremely  unpredictable  and  unstable 
political  environment  prior  to  1969  was  indeed  a remarkable 
political  feat.  This  achievement  was  the  result  of 
Nimeiri 's  successful  handling  of  two  divisive  domestic 
issues — political  factionalism  and  the  southern  question — 
and  his  ability  to  maintain  the  support  of  the  military  and 
key  foreign  allies.  Ultimately,  however,  Nimeiri 's  downfall 
a decade  and  half  later  can  be  traced  to  these  very  same 
factors  and  his  failure — or  inability — to  remember  the 
lessons  of  1969-1975. 

Sources  of  Stability 

The  Sudanese  Socialist  Union.  Nimeiri  swept  into  power 
in  1969  (just  as  did  Abboud  in  1958) , largely  because  of 
popular  discontent  with  the  repeated  failures  of  coalition 
governments  to  subsume  their  partisan  interests  for  the 
benefit  of  national  objectives.  The  creation  of  a one- 
party  state  under  the  SSU  banner  in  1972  was  Nimeiri 's  way 
of  suppressing  the  political,  sectarian,  and  cultural 
divisions  that  had  dominated  the  political  landscape  since 
1956.  Moreover,  the  SSU  became  the  sole  channel  for 
political  advancement  and  an  institution  designed  to  promote 
national  unity  "unencumbered  by  the  political  infighting  and 
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traditional  hindrances  which  had  frustrated  the  development 
effort  under  previous  regimes."^’  Despite  its  many 
shortcomings  and  its  failure  to  become  the  truly  mass 
movement  that  many  had  envisioned,  the  SSU  ultimately  proved 
effective  at  eliminating  partisan  politics,  at  c[uietly 
balancing  conservative  and  progressive  interests,  and  at 
facilitating  the  process  of  nation-building. 

By  the  early  1980s,  however,  the  SSU  was  an 
organization  in  decline.  Nimeiri's  summary  dismissal  of 
dissenting  senior  party  officials  in  1979,  his  ceaseless 
tirades  against  the  party's  failure  to  mobilize  popular 
support  for  regime  policies,  and  his  dissolution  of  the 
elected  Politburo  and  Central  Committee  left  Nimeiri  in 
complete  control  of  the  party  machinery  by  1983.  But  in 
disemboweling  the  SSU,  Nimeiri  created  nothing  more  than  a 
rubber  stamp  for  the  regime  and  an  organization  that  had 
became  more  "isolated,  unpopular,  and  irrelevant — an 
expensive  political  monstrosity."^^ 

Southern  regional  autonomy.  In  sharp  contrast  to  his 
efforts  to  enhance  national  unity  and  eliminate  political 
factionalism  in  the  north  and  in  something  of  an  ironic 
twist,  Nimeiri  found  himself  compelled  to  grant  a 
considerable  degree  of  regional  autonomy  to  the  Christian 
south  to  bring  a peaceful  end  to  the  southern  insurgency  and 

21  • 

Niblock,  OP.  cit. . p.  256. 

Khalid,  op.  cit..  p.231. 
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to  promote  national  reconciliation.  The  signing  of  the 
Addis  Ababa  accords  in  1972  after  extended  negotiations 
accomplished  both  these  objectives.  The  South's  two  major 
political  and  military  leaders  were  brought  into  the 
national  government:  Abel  Alier  as  a Second  Vice-President 

and  Joseph  Lagu  as  a major-general  in  the  Sudanese  Armed 
Forces.  Southern  guerrillas  were  integrated  into  the 
national  military,  refugees  were  resettled,  regional 
elections  successfully  held  in  1973,  and  an  autonomous 
regional  executive  established  with  Abel  Alier  as  its  first 
chairman. 

The  signing  of  the  Addis  Ababa  accords  clearly 

demonstrated  the  political  pragmatism  of  the  Nimeiri  regime 

and  was  widely  hailed  as  the  regime's  crowning 

accomplishment  of  the  1970s.  According  to  one  analyst, 

"The  significance  of  this  achievement  should  not 
be  understated.  Without  it,  the  intensive 
development  effort  of  the  mid-1970s  could  never 
even  been  attempted:  the  domestic  resources  for 
such  an  undertaking  would  have  been  lacking,  as 
also  the  international  confidence  necessary  for 
raising  loans."" 

Moreover,  the  agreement  established  the  foundation  for 
peaceful  progress  toward  bridging  Sudan's  historic  North- 
divisions,  and  ultimately  overcoming  regional 
differences  for  the  sake  of  national  unity. 


23 


Niblock,  op.  cit. . p.  272. 
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The  Sudanese  military.  One  of  the  central  factors 
behind  the  regime's  longevity  was  the  extensive — and  often 
surprising — level  of  military  support  maintained  by  Nimeiri 
from  1969  to  1983.  Without  the  backing  of  the  Sudanese 
military  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  Nimeiri  would  have 
survived  any  of  the  four  major  coup  attempts  against  him  in 
the  1970s.  Nimeiri  was  able  to  garner  this  loyalty 
initially  by  appealing  to  junior-level  officers  enamored  by 
the  Nasserism  of  Egypt,  who  were  seeking  "economic 
liberation,  as  well  as  political  liberation"^^  and  who 
believed  in  the  need  for  a radical  transformation  of 
Sudanese  society. In  later  years,  Nimeiri  was  able  to 
maintain  his  control  over  the  military  establishment  by 
purging  senior  officers  who  might  pose  a threat  to  his  rule, 
by  constantly  reorganizing  and  reshuffling  the  officer 
corps,  and  finally  by  appointing  himself  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Sudanese  Armed  Forces  in  1982. 

While  these  actions  strengthened  the  regime ' s grip  over 
the  military,  they  also  served  to  undermine  the  regime's 
military  capabilities.  By  the  early  1980s,  Nimeiri  was  left 
with  a young,  inexperienced,  and  poorly  led  military  force 


Ibid. , p.  238 . 

Although  the  so-called  "Free  Officers  Movement"  in  Sudan  was 
greatly  influence  by  its  Egyptian  namesake  and  had  many  of  the 
same  goals,  it  was  less  highly  structured,  consisted  of  an 
informal  grouping  of  young  idealistic  military  officers 
disgusted  with  the  ineffectual  parliamentary  system,  and 
operated  in  a loose  alliance  with  the  Sudanese  Communist 
Party. 
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with  outmoded  equipment  that  was  unable  to  defend  the 
country  against  any  substantial  threat.^*  Moreover,  the 
armed  forces  came  to  be  viewed  as  a "tool  of  terror"^^  to 
frighten  regime  opponents  and  "its  main  reason  in  life  would 
be  to  defend  and  protect  the  President...."^®  Ironically, 
Nimeiri  systemically  destroyed  in  the  early  1980s  the  very 
institution — the  military — that  had  brought  him  to  power  and 
helped  maintain  his  rule,  and  it  was  this  erosion  of  support 
for  the  regime  that  would  lead  to  Nimeiri 's  ultimate 
downfall  in  1985. 

External  support.  Since  at  least  the  mid-1970s,  the 
survival  of  the  Nimeiri  regime  was  increasingly  dependent  on 
the  continued  support  of  powerful  external  allies — 
particularly  the  United  States — and  the  high  level  of 
foreign  economic  assistance  to  Sudan.  Following  his 
rapprochement  with  the  West  in  the  early  1970s,  Nimeiri 
repeatedly  sought  to  bolster  the  stability  of  his  regime  by 
seeking  to  cultivate  an  image  of  being  the  West's — and 
particularly  the  United  States 's — primary  bulwark  against 
radical  forces  in  the  region.  And  it  worked.  Political  and 


This  was  aptly  demonstrated  in  the  military's  poor 
performance  against  the  growing  guerrilla  threat  in  the  south 
from  1983-1985  and  its  complete  failure  to  detect  or  challenge 
a lone  Libyan  bomber  which  bombed  Omdurman  in  broad  daylight 
in  1984.  P.  Woodward,  Sudan;  Threats  to  Stability  (London: 
Institute  for  the  Study  of  Conflict,  1985),  p.  9. 

Khalid,  op.  cit.  . p.  220. 

Ibid.  , p.  220. 
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security  alliances  with  the  United  States  and  Egypt^’  helped 
protect  the  regime  against  threats  from  hostile  neighbors 
and  Western  and  Arab  economic  assistance  underwrote  much  of 
the  national  development  of  the  1970s  and  provided  a safety 
net  for  Sudanese  chronic  economic  problems. 

As  the  country's  economic  troubles  worsened  in  the 
early  1980s,  U.S.  aid  levels  rose  dramatically.  From  1956 
to  1978  the  United  States  provided  $138  million  in  aid  to 
Sudan,  but  from  1979  to  1984  Washington  poured  over  $1 
billion  in  economic  aid  into  Sudan, making  it  the  largest 
recipient  of  U.S.  foreign  largess  in  Africa.  The  United 
States  also  provided  Khartoum  with  substantial  security 
assistance  totaling  $100  million  in  1982,  technical 
assistance,  and  military  equipment,  including  transport 
aircraft  and  tanks. Unquestionably,  this  massive  level 
of  U.S.  political  and  economic  support  for  Nimeiri  was 
instrumental  in  sustaining  his  regime. 


Under  the  terms  of  a 1974  Joint  Military  Defense  Pact,  Cairo 
agreed  to  serve  as  a defensive  umbrella  for  Sudan  and  Nimeiri 
frequently  evoked  this  agreement  when  his  regime  was 
threatened  by  neighboring  states,  such  as  Libya  and  Ethiopia. 
Malwal,  OP.  cit . . p.  25. 

98th  U.S.  Congress,  2nd  Session,  House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  Hearing  Before  the  Subcommittee 

2D — Africa,  March  28,  1984; Sudan  Problems  and  Prospects 

(Washington,  D.C.:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1985), 

p.  3 . 
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Challenges  to  Stability 

The  year  1983  has  been  appropriately  called  "a 
watershed  in  Sudanese  politics. Over  the  next  two  years 
the  regime's  long-established  sources  of  support,  began  to 
rapidly  crumble  and  three  significant  problems  arose  that 
would  come  to  a climax  in  April  1985.  Although  Nimeiri 
found  himself  under  growing  pressure  to  meet  these  fresh 
challenges,  his  actions  during  the  final  years  of  his  rule 
were  counterproductive  to  the  regime's  stability  and,  in 
fact,  were  directly  responsible  for  his  overthrow. 

A decaying  economy.  Despite  the  regime's  early 
success,  by  1983  Sudan's  economy  was  in  a shambles. 
Industrial  production  was  functioning  at  30-50  percent  below 
capacity  because  of  corruption,  mismanagement,  energy 
shortages,  and  transportation  bottlenecks.  Although 
agricultural  production  accounted  for  almost  half  the 
country's  GNP,  Sudan  was  forced  to  import  food  to  feed 
itself.  The  1983  trade  deficit  for  the  first  time  topped  $1 
billion  and  by  1984  the  country's  $7  billion  international 
debt  nearly  matched  the  size  of  its  annual  GNP.  Financial 
donors  began  to  question  the  wisdom  of  pouring  money  into 
Sudan  and  IMF-mandated  economic  reforms — such  as  currency 
devaluation  and  the  phasing  out  of  subsides — led  to 
increased  popular  resentment  against  the  regime. 
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Forced  Islamicization.  In  an  apparent  effort  to 
deflect  attention  from  the  country's  pressing  economic 
problems  and  undermine  the  religious-based  opposition 
parties,  the  mercurial  Nimeiri  announced  in  September  1983 
the  national  imposition  of  sharia  or  Islamic  law.^^  Instead 
of  being  praised  for  the  decision  by  the  religious 
community,  Nimeiri  was  widely  condemned  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  by  all  except  the  fundamentalist  Sudanese  Muslim 
Brotherhood.  Islamic  scholars  and  Ansar  leader  Sadiq  Al- 
Mahdi — who  was  arrested  in  December  1984  for  his  vocal 
criticism — decried  the  action  saying  the  forceful  imposition 
of  sharia  on  Sudan's  multi-cultural  society  was  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  Islam  and  that  Nimeiri  was  "not  qualified  to 
lead  an  Islamic  state. In  addition,  the  regime's 
intention  to  apply  Islamic  law  to  non-Muslims  infuriated 
Western  aid  donors  and  southerners,  who  retained  unpleasant 
memories  of  past  efforts  by  the  Khartoum  to  subjugate  the 
south. 

Rebirth  of  the  southern  insurgency.  The  enactment  of 
Islamic  law  coming  rapidly  on  the  heels  of  the  regime's 


Various  explanations  have  been  advanced  for  Nimeiri 's 
action;  an  attempt  to  placate  the  Saudis,  the  result  of 
internal  conflicts  in  Nimeiri 's  psyche,  or  a response  to 
Nimeiri 's  failing  health.  I believe,  however,  Mansour 
Khalid's  explanation  (Khalid,  op.  cit. . pp.  254-259)  that  the 
decision  was  a Machiavellian  effort  by  Nimeiri  to  use  religion 
as  a tool  for  accomplishing  his  political  objectives  is  closer 
to  the  truth. 
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decision  in  June  to  "decentralize"  the  south  into  three 

distinct  regions^^ — based  on  tribal  groupings — proved  too 

much  for  southern  patience,  which  saw  Nimeiri's  action  as 

another  devious  attempt  to  erode  their  hard-won  regional 

autonomy  by  fostering  tribal  factionalism.  Widespread 

fighting  soon  erupted  between  government  and  anti-regime 

forces  in  late  1983.  The  regime  quickly  found  itself  facing 

a full-scale  insurgency — complete  with  Libyan  and  Ethiopian 

assistance — and  a united  southern  leadership  that  had 

abandoned  any  hope  of  a peaceful  solution.  According  to  one 

prominent  southern  leader, 

"the  situation  in  the  South  is  now  a military  one. 

The  hope  of  the  South  to  survive,  not  only  as  a 
region  but  even  as  a people,  may  come  to  depend  on 
Colonel  Dr.  John  Garang  de  Mabior  and  the  Southern 
Peoples  Liberation  Army. . . . 


Thus  Nimeiri,  in  the  course  of  a few  short  months  in  1983, 
had  shattered  the  painstakingly  crafted  Addis  Ababa 
accords^^  and  had  needlessly  compounded  his  problems  by 


"In  the  name  of  the  Sudanese  people.  . .and  in  accordance  with 
the  exceptional  powers  vested  upon  me  in  Article  81  and  82  of 
the  Constitution,  I have  this  day  issued  Republican  Order  No. 
1 establishing  three  regions  in  the  South.  They  are  Bahr  El 
Ghazal  region,  Equatoria  region,  and  Upper  Nile  region." 
("President  Addresses  the  Nation  About  Decentralization  in  the 
More  Power  to  the  Masses"  Sudanese  News  Acrencv.  June 
5,  1983.)  

Malwal,  OP.  cit.  , p.  40. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  1972  agreement,  amendment  was 
possible  only  upon  approval  by  three-quarters  of  the  members 
of  the  National  Assembly  and  ratification  by  two-thirds  of 
the  southern  populace  voting  in  a plebiscite.  None  of  these 
actions  ever  took  place. 
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dragging  the  Sudanese  military  into  a war,  which  they  were 
neither  prepared  for  nor  wanted  to  fight. 

Economic  Revolt;  The  Overthrow  of  the  Nimeiri  Reaime^^ 

The  most  interesting  aspect  of  the  fall  of  the  Nimeiri 
regime  in  April  1985  was  the  conspicuous  absence  of  any 
unusual  event.  The  collapse  of  the  regime  was,  in  fact,  an 
inevitable  consequence  of  years  of  slowly  building  pressure 
on  the  government  to  resolve  the  country's  pressing 
political,  economic,  and  social  problems.  Nimeiri  simply 
ran  out  of  time  and  ideas  for  maintaining  his  regime  in 
power,  and  the  Sudanese  people  ran  out  of  patience.  In  the 
end,  the  Nimeiri  regime  was  easily  swept  aside  by  the  sheer 
momentum  of  forces  beyond  its  control. 

The  circumstances  leading  to  the  military  coup  d'etat 
in  early  April  were  not  particularly  remarkable  nor  did  they 
appear  to  pose  a serious  threat  to  the  fragile  regime. 
Nonetheless,  in  a period  of  less  than  two  weeks  and  with 
little  bloodshed,  the  Nimeiri  era  came  to  a sudden  close. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  triggering  event  that  led  to  the 
toppling  of  the  shaky  regime  was  an  economic  decision  by  the 
government  to  eliminate  price  subsidies  on  bread  and  other 
basic  commodities.  Over  the  past  several  years,  the  regime 
had  found  itself  under  considerable  pressure  by  the  IMF  and 
other  aid  donors,  especially  the  United  States,  to  impose 

38  . 

THIS  account  of  events  surrounding  the  fall  of  the  Nimeiri 
regime  is  drawn  largely  from  the  New  York  Times . The 
Economist , and  the  Sudanese  News  Agency. 
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strict  economic  austerity  measures  to  stem  the  country's 
economic  decline.  Although  the  regime  had  resisted  such 
politically  unpopular  measures,  the  continuance  of  foreign 
aid — the  lifeblood  of  the  Sudanese  economy — had  become 
dependent  on  the  implementation  of  economic  reforms. 

The  government's  decision  in  late  March  to  eliminate 
subsidies  on  basic  commodities  as  part  of  an  IMF-sponsored 
reform  program  caused  prices  to  rise  dramatically^’  and 
sparked  demonstrations  and  rioting  in  Khartoum  and  Omdurman 
on  March  27,  which  left  several  people  dead.  The  initial 
protests  involved  some  3,000-5,000  people  and  were 
instigated  by  leftists  and  students  in  the  capital,  who 
seized  on  the  popular  discontent  over  the  price  increases  to 
foment  anti-regime  demonstrations Riot  police,  however, 
easily  suppressed  the  anti-regime  protesters  with  more  than 
100  being  arrested,  according  to  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 
Khartoum.  Despite  the  adverse  public  reaction  to  the  price 
hikes,  Nimeiri  felt  confident  enough  to  leave  the  country 
the  following  day  on  an  already  scheduled  trip  to  the  United 
States,  Egypt,  and  Pakistan. 

The  regime's  strong  show  of  force  failed  to  halt  the 
growing  number  and  size  of  the  anti-government 
demonstrations,  with  some  15,000  people  taking  to  the 
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The  price  of  bread  rose  some  30  percent,  while  gasoline 
prices  jumped  by  66  percent.  New  York  Times ^ March  28,  1985. 
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streets  to  protest  the  regime's  policies  and  senior  U.S. 
officials  "expressed  concern  over  the  stability  of  the 
government  of  President  Nimeiri."^^  Over  the  next  two  days, 
thousands  of  additional  government  security  personnel 
equipped  with  riot  gear  were  deployed  throughout  the 
Khartoum  metropolitan  area  with  orders  to  end  the  protests 
and  reestablish  control.  On  March  29th  the  regime  announced 
that  "security  authorities  were  in  full  control  of  the 
situation, but  only  after  its  forces  ruthlessly 
suppressed  the  demonstrators,  leaving  an  unknown  number 
dead,  scores  injured,  and  over  2,000  arrested.  Special 
courts  were  set  up  to  try  the  rioters,  with  300  sentenced  to 
jail  terms  and  flogging.  In  addition,  thousands  of  urban 
unemployed  and  squatters — who,  along  the  Muslim  Brotherhood, 


were  held  responsible  for  the  protests — were  placed  on 
trucks  and  dumped  in  the  desert  far  outside  the  capital. 

The  regime's  brutal  suppression  of  the  food  protests, 
however,  angered  many  Sudanese  professionals,  who  joined  the 


swelling  ranks  of  those  calling  for  Nimeiri's  resignation. 


On  March  30th,  Khartoum's  doctors — traditional  political 
activists— went  on  strike  "to  seek  political  change  and  to 
protest ...  the  police  brutality  in  quelling  food  price  riots 
last  week."  The  head  of  the  doctors  union  was  arrested 


New  York  Times.  March  30,  1985. 
Sudanese  News  Agency ^ 29  March  1985. 
New  York  Times.  April  2,  1985. 
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during  a anti-government  demonstration  the  next  day  and  the 
regime  began  a crackdown  against  leading  doctors  and 
lawyers.  Despite  these  efforts,  anti-regime  sentiment 
continued  to  build  and  the  doctors  union  called  for  a 
national  strike  "to  oust  Nimeiri." 

The  general  strike  began  on  3 April,  quickly  paralyzing 
all  transportation  and  communications  links  and  closing  most 
businesses  in  the  capital.  Although  the  doctors  union  had 
organized  the  strike  and  had  secured  the  support  of  other 
professional  groups,  it  was  made  effective  by  the 
spontaneous  development  of  a broad  coalition  of  political 
opposition  elements,  white  collar  workers,  trade  unionists, 
and  urban  poor.  Large-scale  demonstrations  intensified  and 
the  police  clashed  daily  with  anti-regime  protesters  in  the 
most  sustained  political  unrest  in  the  Nimeiri  era.  In  the 
face  of  this  mounting  challenge  to  his  rule,  Nimeiri  cut 
short  his  overseas  trip  on  April  4th  and  headed  back  to 
Khartoum. Senior  regime  officials  talked  of  rolling  back 
prices  on  bread  and  other  food  staples  saying  that,  "we 
realize  the  suffering  of  people,  we  feel  the  increase  in 
prices  and  are  working  day  and  night  to  solve  them."^^  The 
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Ironically,  as  a result  of  Sudan's  economic  reforms,  Nimeiri 
persuaded  President  Reagan  to  release  $67  million  in  economic 
assistance  that  had  been  delayed  pending  satisfactory  progress 
on  economic  reform.  Washington  also  agreed  to  provide  an 
additional  225,000  tons  of  wheat  and  flour  to  Sudan  in  1985 
New  York  Times,  April  6,  1985. 
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government,  however,  continued  to  blame  Muslim  extremists. 
Communists,  and  others  for  exploiting  the  country's  economic 
difficulties  for  political  purposes. 

As  late  as  April  5th,  the  Sudanese  military  appeared 
solidly  behind  the  regime  and  supported  its  efforts  to 
restore  order.  Nevertheless,  the  government's  inability  to 
end  the  protests,  the  broad-based  nature  of  the  opposition, 
and  growing  fears  that  the  armed  forces  might  be  used  to 
crush  the  popular  uprising  apparently  pushed  senior  Sudanese 
military  officers  to  act  "in  order  to  save  the  country. 

In  addition,  U.S.  Administration  officials  at  the  time 
reported  that  it  was  their  belief  that  "the  senior  figures 
in  the  military  establishment,  the  top  three  or  four 
officers,  were  worried  that  their  juniors — colonels  and 
majors — would  act  if  they  did  not."'^^  So,  on  April  6,  1985- 
-with  Nimeiri  still  out  of  the  country — the  Nimeiri 
government  was  overthrown  in  a practically  bloodless  coup 
d'etat  led  by  the  Sudanese  Defense  Minister  General  Siwar 
^l~D^hab.  In  its  first  statement  the  new  military  announced 
that, 

"...the  Sudanese  People's  Forces  have  noted  in  the 
past  few  days  the  worsening  situation  in  the 
country  and  the  political  crisis,  which  worsens 
continuously.  The  Sudanese  People's  Forces  have 
decided  unanimously — in  order  to  save  the  country 
and  its  independence,  to  avoid  bloodshed  and 


Sudanese  News  Agency.  April  6,  1985. 
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support  the  people  and  its  choice — to  yield  to  the 
wishes  of  the  people  and  assume  power. 

The  new  leadership  pledged  a "limited  transitional  period" 
before  power  would  be  returned  to  a newly  elected  civilian 
government.  General  Siwar  Al-Dahab  also  promised  to  open  a 
dialogue  with  the  southern  rebels  and  to  achieve  national 
unity  "within  the  framework  of  equality  in  rights  and 
duties. 

The  military's  overthrow  of  the  Nimeiri  regime  was 
immensely  popular  in  Sudan,  with  "tens  of  thousands  of 
rejoicing  Sudanese  taking  to  Khartoum's  streets ...  singing 
and  tearing  down  portraits  of  President  Nimeiri. The  Al- 
Dahab  government ' s appeal  to  the  strikers  to  return  to  work 
on  April  8th  was  successful;  communication  and 
transportation  links  were  restored,  businesses  reopened,  and 
calm  returned  to  the  capital . Initial  Egyptian  concern 
about  the  coup  was  alleviated  when  the  new  Sudanese  regime 
announced  its  intention  to  maintain  close  political  and 
security  ties  to  Cairo.  After  determining  that  neither 
Libya  or  Ethiopia — long  time  Nimeiri  adversaries — were 
involved  in  the  overthrow,  Washington  likewise  expressed  its 
desire  to  preserve  its  close  relationship  with  Khartoum, 
which  was  based  on  "a  convergence  of  enduring  national 

Sudanese  News  Agency.  April  6,  1985. 
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interests . Some  U.S.  Administration  officials,  however, 
remained  concerned  over  Sudan's  long-term  political 
instability  given  the  country's  overwhelming  economic 
problems  and  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  various  Sudanese 
political  and  religious  factions. 

Implications  for  Sudanese  Political  Stability 

The  April  1985  overthrow  of  the  Nimeiri  regime  was  the 
direct  result  of  four  factors:  the  worsening  economy,  the 

escalating  war  in  the  South,  the  regime's  loss  of  support 
within  the  military,  and  Nimeiri 's  erratic  leadership  style. 
Of  these  four  factors,  only  the  economic  situation  was 
beyond  the  regime's  power  to  directly  influence.  Events 
leading  up  to  the  April  coup,  clearly  show  that  the  regime 
was,  in  fact,  its  own  worse  enemy  and  that  Nimeiri 's 
abandonment  of  his  earlier — and  largely  successful — tactics 
for  dealing  with  these  same  pressing  problems  was  a fatal 
miscalculation . 

From  a broader  historical  perspective,  the  fall  of  the 
Nimeiri  government  was  also  part  of  the  cyclical  nature  of 
post-independence  Sudanese  politics  with  governments 
alternating  from  democratic  anarchy  and  consensus-building 
to  rule  by  a military  strongman. Thus,  when  no  strong 
leader  emerged  at  independence  in  1956  and  party 
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factionalism  produced  a political  stalemate,  General  Abboud 
came  to  power  in  1958  and  ruled  until  he  was  ousted  in  1964. 
The  second  parliamentary  period  (1964-1969),  however,  proved 
just  as  ineffectual  as  the  first  attempt  at  multi-party 
democracy  and  led  to  the  rise  of  Nimeiri  following  the  May 
Revolution  in  1969.  Nimeiri 's  overthrow  in  1985  (albeit  by 
the  military)  brought  a return  to  civilian  government  in 
1986,  thus  completing  another  cycle.  This  trend  has  become 
an  inescapable  fact  of  Sudanese  politics  because  "the 
Sudanese  have  shown  themselves  willing  to  accept  strong 
leaders  if  civilian  leaders  prove  unable  to  resolve  the 
great  problems  of  creating  a national  consensus,  integrating 
the  southern  region  effectively  and  strengthening  the 
Sudanese  economy. 

The  Economy 

Not  surprisingly,  the  spark  that  ignited  the  political 
powder  keg  of  anti-government  opposition  that  led  to  the 
April  coup  was  economic.  Although  the  Sudanese  economy  had 
been  a perennial  basket  case  since  independence  (with  the 
brief  exception  of  a few  years  in  the  early  1970s) , its 
problems  were  compounded  by  the  regime's  foreign  aid 
addiction  and  misguided  government  policies.  By  the  early 
1980s,  the  economy  had  become  almost  totally  dependent  on 
foreign  financial  assistance  for  its  survival.  Vast  sums  of 
money  were  reguired  in  1985  simply  to  pay  the  interest  on 
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Sudan's  $7  billion  debt,  and  at  the  time  of  the  coup 
Khartoum  was  almost  $130  million  in  arrears  to  the  IMF.  The 
regime  quickly  found  itself  caught  between  the  IMF  and  other 
major  aid  donors,  like  the  United  States,  who  were  linking 
future  aid  to  a strict  program  of  economic  reform,  and  the 
political  backlash  that  additional  economic  austerity 
measures  would  bring  to  an  already  impoverish  society. 

Given  these  unappetizing  choices,  the  Nimeiri  government 
repeatedly  opted  for  the  alternative  which  would  guarantee 
its  immediate  survival — placate  foreign  aid  donors  and 
maintain  the  flow  of  economic  assistance.  Such  a policy 
almost  certainly  bought  the  regime  extra  time  to  get  its 
economic  house  in  order,  but  without  a long-term  strategy 
for  addressing  the  underlying  causes  of  the  country's 
economic  decline  the  regime  failed  to  used  this  breathing 
space  effectively.  Thus,  it  was  only  a matter  of  time 
before  Nimeiri 's  luck  and  his  foreign  donor's  pocketbook  ran 
out.  In  the  meantime,  Nimeiri  found  himself  increasingly 
reliant  on  the  police  and  military  to  repress  domestic 
dissent  and  contain  any  disturbances  as  a result  of  the 
regime's  economic  policies. 

As  insurmountable  as  Sudan's  economic  situation 
appeared  in  1985  for  the  Nimeiri  regime  it  was  no  different 
than  the  situation  that  had  been  facing  the  government  prior 
to  that  time.  In  fact  during  most  of  the  1980s  the  economy, 
like  the  regime,  had  been  living  a hand-to-mouth  existence. 
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Shortages,  power  outages,  inflation,  and  declining  real 
wages  were  a way  of  life.  Economic  crisis  followed  economic 
crisis,  but  still  the  regime  maintained  control.  This  was 
possible,  in  large  part,  because  Sudanese  economic  issues, 
while  meaningful  in  and  of  themselves,  were  of  secondary 
importance  to  the  political  issues  resulting  from  the 
country's  diverse  ethnic,  religious,  and  cultural 
differences.  This  is  not  to  downplay  the  role  of  the  March 
protests  over  higher  food  prices,  which  were  clearly  the 
precipitating  factor  in  events  that  led  to  the  overthrow  of 
the  Nimeiri  regime.  The  protests  and  demonstrations, 
however,  were  vital  not  because  they  centered  attention  on 
the  shattered  economy  (every  Sudanese  was  well  aware  of  the 
country's  economic  state),  but  because  they  provided  an 
opportune  rallying  point  for  anti-government  forces  to 


express  their  political  opposition  to  Nimeiri 's  policies  and 
his  continued  rule. 


The  Military  and  the  War  in  the  South 

Without  a doubt,  the  most  troublesome  problem  facing 
the  regime  in  1985  was  the  escalating  war  in  the  south. 
Nimeiri 's  efforts  in  1983  to  "decentralize"  the  south  and 
impose  Islamic  law  throughout  Sudan^^  incensed  southerners, 
filling  the  political  void  and  galvanizing  the  populace 
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. theory,  Islamic  law  was  not  to  be  applied  to  non- 
Muslims,  but  in  practice  "horrifying  and  humiliating  sentences 
n r^rrr,■.r,rr  amputation,  imprisonment  and  fines,  were  carried 
non— Muslims  and  Muslims."  "Centuries  of 


of  flogging, 
out  on  both 


Conflict,"  Sudanow . December  1985,  p.  12, 
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behind  the  anti-government  insurgents.  Since  that  time,  the 
guerrillas  operating  from  Ethiopian  bases  and  supported  by 
Libya^^  had  expanded  their  military  operations  throughout 
the  southern  region.  The  Sudanese  military,  ill-equipped 
and  poorly  prepared  to  undertake  counterinsurgency 
operations,  soon  found  itself  outmatched  and  was  forced  to 
abandon  the  countryside  to  the  rebels  and  retreat  to  its 
garrisons.  As  a result  of  the  deteriorating  security 
situation  in  the  south,  work  on  promising  economic  ventures- 
-such  as  Chevron's  oil  exploration  project — was  curtailed, 
scarce  government  resources  were  redirected  toward  battling 
the  rebels,  and  thousands  of  refugees  fleeing  the  fighting 
streamed  into  Khartoum. 

Against  this  chaotic  backdrop,  the  Sudanese  military 
came  under  growing  pressure  to  reestablish  government 
control  over  the  south  and  militarily  crush  the  insurgent 
movement.  Nimeiri's  efforts  in  the  early  1980s  to 
depoliticize  the  armed  forces  and  the  country's  economic 
f ic^itiss , however,  had  left  the  regime  with  a frail 

establishment.  Nevertheless,  the  regime  decided  to 
pursue  a military  solution  to  the  southern  problem  and  place 
the  full  burden  of  ending  the  southern  insurgency  on  the 


According  to  the  testimony  of  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  International  Affairs  Noel  Koch,  "Libya  provides 
the  money  for  this  activity,  most  of  the  money  for  it,  and 
provides  the  equipment,  and  the  training,  and  so  forth,  the 
staging,  is  done  out  of  Ethiopia."  98th  U.S.  Congress,  2nd 
Session,  House  of  Representatives,  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  op.  cit.,  p.  26. 
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Sudanese  armed  forces.  It  quickly  became  apparent  that 
Nimeiri's  military  was  not  up  to  the  task.  Mass  desertions, 
equipment  and  ammunition  shortages,  shoddy  training,  and 
poor  leadership  produced  high  casualties,  repeated  military 
setbacks,  and  a stalemate  on  the  battlefield  for  the  regime. 
By  1985,  after  nearly  two  years  of  fighting,  the  Sudanese 
military  was  completely  frustrated,  demoralized,  and 
teetering  on  collapse.  The  anti-government  protests  of 
March  and  April  1985  and  the  growing  demands  for  Nimeiri's 
ouster  provided  senior  military  officers  with  a unique 
opportunity  to  extract  their  crumbling  military  from  the 
southern  war  before  it  was  too  late.  And  act  they  did. 
Leadership 

The  final  significant  factor  that  contributed  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  Nimeiri  regime  in  1985,  was  Nimeiri's 
increasingly  erratic  leadership  style  and  his  mercurial 
behavior.  Sometime  around  the  1982-1983  period  Nimeiri 
began  to  undergo  a period  of  fundamental  and  major 
personality  change,  which  dramatically  altered  his  decision- 
making style  in  later  years.  It  was  during  this  time  that 
Nimeiri  sought  to  concentrate  even  more  power  in  his  hands 
by  systematically  eliminating  any  potential  challenge  or 
check  to  his  authority.  Nimeiri  also  increasingly  cited 
divine  inspiration  and  destiny  as  justification  for  his 
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actions. Although  one  facet  of  Nimeiri's  personality 
almost  certainly  sought  to  use  Islam  as  a political  tool  for 
undercutting  his  opponents,  another  more  superstitious  side 
also  began  to  forcefully  appear. Nimeiri  surrounded 
himself  with  so-called  Sufi  mystics,  dabbled  in  witchcraft, 
and  began  to  publicly  equate  himself  with  the  Prophet 
Muhammad  who  was  sent  "as  God's  messenger  to  save  the 
Sudan. Psychological  insecurities  and  fear  of  death 
increasingly  occupied  his  attention  during  the  last  two 
years  of  his  rule,  and  concern  over  his  failing  health  was  a 
primary  motivation  for  his  trip  to  the  United  States  in 
March  1985 — his  fourth  for  medical  reasons  in  six 
years.  These  personality  changes  distorted  Nimeiri's 
political  outlook  and  were  probably  partly  responsible  for 
Nimeiri's  most  controversial  decisions — the 
"decentralization"  of  the  south  and  forced  Islamicization — 
that  seriously  limited  prospects  for  the  regime's  survival. 


Nimeiri  rationalized  his  program  of  forced  Islamicization 
by  describing  "his  mission  as  establishing  Islam  amongst  your 

ranks"'  (Khal id,  op . cit . , p.  262.)  In  his  speech  announcing 

redivision  of  the  south,  Nimeiri  said,  "everyone  of  us  has  to 
face  his  destiny.  To  those  in  positions  of  responsibility  as 
grave  as  mine  the  challenge  is  more  severe  but  it  has  to  be 
met.  This  is  the  moment  to  take  the  decisive  decision." 
("President  Addresses  the  Nation  About  Decentralization  in  the 
South,  Sudanese  News  Agency.  June  5,  1983.) 

Khalid,  pp.  cit. , does  an  excellent  job  of  documenting  these 
two  dimensions  of  Nimeiri's  personality  in  his  chapter  on  "The 
Year  of  Divine  Visitation,"  pp.  254-295. 
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■Ibid.  . p.  262. 


PART  THREE 


TOWARD  A METHODOLOGICAL  FRAMEWORK 
FOR  ANALYZING  POLITICAL  INSTABILITY 


The  extensive,  and  often  confusing,  number  of 
conceptual  and  theoretical  approaches  to  analyzing  political 
instability  present  the  social  scientist  with  something  of  a 
dilemma.  Which,  if  indeed  any,  of  the  existing 
methodological  frameworks  is  the  "best"  for  analyzing  events 
in  Africa  and  the  Middle  East  from  1979  to  1985?  What  are 
the  key  determinants  of  political  instability  during  this 
period?  What  independent  variables  deserve  the  most 
attention  and  why?  And  can  the  social  science  researcher 
examining  the  1979-1985  period  learn  any  valuable  lessons 
for  analyzing  future  events?  These  are  just  some  of  the 
guestions  and  issues  that  we  will  attempt  to  answer  in  this 
section. 

For  the  purpose  of  building  a methodological  framework, 
I believe  three  issues  deserve  utmost  consideration  and  must 
be  clearly  resolved  before  embarking  on  a detailed 
examination  of  political  instability.  The  issues  that  will 
serve  as  analytical  parameters  are  definitional,  practical, 
and  methodological  in  nature.  As  we  have  previously  seen  in 
Part  I,  a sharply  delineated  definition  is  at  the  heart  of 
any  useful  framework.  This  definition,  however,  should  be 
utilitarian  enough  to  encompass  real  world  instances  of  a 
broader  theoretical  phenomenon  and  lend  itself  to  some  form 
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of  measurement.  Viewing  regime  change  as  a manifestation  of 
political  instability  is  not  only  compatible  with  these 
criteria,  but  lends  itself  to  empirical  study. 

First,  a word  of  caution.  The  methodological  framework 
presented  in  the  forthcoming  pages  focuses  on  only  one 
narrow  aspect  of  political  instability.  Although  I firmly 
believe  that  understanding  regime  change  and  its 
relationship  to  events  is  vital  to  analyzing  the  events  in 
Africa  and  the  Middle  East  from  1979  to  1985,  it  is  not  the 
universal  answer  for  explaining  the  complex  phenomenon  we 
call  political  instability.  With  the  above  caveat  in  mind, 
let  us  proceed  with  our  discussion. 


CHAPTER  8 

FOCUSING  ON  REGIME  CHANGE 

The  first  step  in  building  a methodological  framework 
for  analyzing  political  instability  in  Africa  and  the  Middle 
East  during  the  1979-1985  period  should  be  to  clearly  define 
political  instability  and  show  how  it  is  linked  to  regime 
change.  As  noted  earlier  in  Part  I,  political  instability 
can  be  seen  as  a form  of  systemic  dysfunction  resulting 
largely  from  a process  of  extreme  change,  where  an 
established  system  specific  pattern  of  political  behavior  is 
severely  disrupted.  Thus,  our  framework  should  entail  a 
notion  of  extreme  change  and  pattern  disruption  that  is 
placed  in  the  larger  context  of  system  dysfunction.  But  on 
which  of  the  often  numerous  forms  of  systemic  dysfunction  in 
Africa  and  the  Middle  East  should  one's  attention  be 
focused?  And  why?  Social  science  researchers,  I believe, 
would  be  wise  to  focus  their  attention  on  examining  the 
factors  associated  with  regime  change  as  a concrete 
manifestation  of  systemic  dysfunction. 

Why  Regime  Change? 

One  indication  of  political  instability  typical  in 
Africa  and  the  Middle  East  during  the  1979-1985  period — and 
probably  still  common  to  most  of  the  Third  World  today — was 
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a change  of  regime.  Admittedly,  regime  change  is  only  one 
element  of  the  broader  phenomenon  we  call  political 
instability,  but  it  is  often  one  of  the  more  powerful 
aspects  and,  I believe  one  of  the  more  significant.  The 
reasons  for  analyzing  political  instability  through  the 
prism  of  regime  change  are  threefold:  definitional, 
practical,  and  methodological. 

Definitional:  What  Is  A Regime? 

The  notion  of  regime  is  not  a new  concept,  but  rather 
it  is  one  of  David  Easton's  three  fundamental  dimensions  of 
all  political  systems.^  According  to  Easton  the  wide 
variety  of  elements,  such  as  political  parties, 
bureaucracies,  the  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial 
branches  of  government,  and  attitudes  and  values  that 
compose  any  political  system  fall  into  three  groupings:  "the 
regime,"  "the  political  authorities,"  and  "the  political 
community."  To  Easton  the  regime  comprises  the  legal  and 
informal  rules  which  govern  the  resolution  of  conflicts 
within  the  political  system.  The  regime  is  the  manner  in 
which  political  conflict  is  resolved  or  what  many  social 
scientists  call  the  rules  of  the  game.  Blondel  builds  on 
this  concept  of  regime  in  his  Introduction  to  Comparative 
Government  (1969)  and  refines  it  to  focus  on  the  "regime 

D.  Easton,  A System  Analysis  of  Political  Life  (New  York: 
Wiley  & Sons,  1965)^! 

^ Ibid. , p.  177. 
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norms,”  which  political  systems  use  to  resolve  conflict. 
Using  a three-dimensional  classification,  Blondel  equates 
the  norms  of  a regime  with  the  goals,  means,  and  degree  of 
participation  that  it  uses  to  resolve  conflict.^  Using  this 
approach,  he  is  able  to  ”place  any  country,  at  any  point  in 
time,  at  a point  in  space  defined  by  three  axes 
corresponding  to  participation  in  decision-making,  means  of 
achieving  decisions,  and  general  policy  ends."^  Thus, 

Blondel 's  definition  of  regime  sharpens  Easton's  more 
abstract  view  and  provides  a clear  method  for  classifying 
all  countries  which  Blondel  has  done  according  to  their 
regime  type. 

By  combining  the  key  characteristics  of  Easton's  and 
Blondel 's  view  of  regime,  Sanders  goes  on  to  define  a regime 
"as  being  composed  of  both  Blondel  norms — goals,  means,  and 
degree  of  participation — and  of  Easton's  type  of  authority 
structure,”^  which  Sanders  equates  with  the  type  of  party 
system  and  military-civilian  relations.  This  relatively 
straightforward  definition  is  not  only  consistent  with  our 
theoretical  view  of  a regime,  but  it  can  easily  be 
operationalized  and  used  to  asses  regime  change.  After 
categorizing  a regime  according  to  Blondel 's  norms  and 

^ See  Jean  Blondel,  An  Introduction  to  Comparative  Government 
(New  York:  Praeger  Publishers,  1969) , pp.  28-42  for  a 

detailed  discussion. 

^ Ibid. , p.  37 . 

^ Sanders,  op.cit. . p.  69. 
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Easton's  authority  structure,  it  follows  according  to 
Sanders  that  a change  in  regime  type  can  be  identified  by 
any  one  or  combination  of  change  in  goals,  change  in  means, 
change  in  degree  of  participation,  change  in  the  type  of 
party  system,  or  change  in  the  status  of  military-civilian 
relations. 

Practical;  Linking  Political  Instability  With  Regime  Change 

Before  proceeding  further,  it  is  essential  that  the 

linkage  between  regime  change  and  political  instability  in 

Africa  and  the  Middle  East  be  clearly  demonstrated.  With 

this  objective  in  mind  let  us  reexamine  the  key 

characteristics  of  political  instability  that  we  identified 

earlier  in  Part  One,  in  light  of  the  empirical  phenomenon  we 

have  called  regime  change. 

Political  instability  represents  one  end 
of  a continuum;  it  is  a dynamic, 
continuous,  and  relative  phenomenon  that 
exists  in  varying  degrees  in  all 
societies.  Likewise,  regime  change 
represents  one  end  of  a continuum,  is 
dynamic  in  nature,  and  exists  in  all 
societies  in  varying  degrees. 

Political  instability  assumes  a variety 
of  forms,  but  is  most  often  equated  with 
discontinuity  largely  as  a result  of  the 
political  system's  inability  to  respond 
effectively  to  changing  societal 
demands.  So  too,  is  regime  change;  it 
occurs  in  several  forms  and  represents  a 
transition  to  a new  political  order  that 
reflects  new  societal  attitudes  and 
values. 

Political  instability  is  a deviation 
from  some  "normal"  system  specific 
pattern  of  political  behavior,  with 
violence  most  associated  with  radical 
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change.  Likewise,  regime  change 
represents  a break  with  the  existing 
political  order  and  the  most  dramatic 
changes  of  regime  are  often  the  most 
violent. 

Thus,  given  this  commonality  of  characteristics,  there 
clearly  exists  a substantial  definitional  and  theoretical 
foundation  for  viewing  regime  change  as  a major  component  of 
political  instability  and  a strong  basis  for  viewing  a 
change  of  regime  as  part  of  an  empirical  manifestation  of 
the  theoretical  phenomenon  we  identify  as  political 
instability. 

Moreover,  in  analyzing  political  instability  through 
the  prism  of  regime  change  the  social  science  researcher  is 
not  only  dealing  with  concrete  evidence  of  an  abstract 
political  concept,  but  is  dealing  with  a readily 
identifiable  event  that  lends  itself  to  examination  and 
measurement.  A change  of  regime  in  African  and  Middle 
Eastern  countries,  in  my  view,  represents  a political 
metamorphosis  reflecting  a sharp  and  pronounced  deviation  in 
a country's  established  system  specific  pattern  of  political 
behavior.  Thus,  by  viewing  political  instability  in  light 
of  regime  change  the  researcher  is  able  to  identify  and 
effectively  marshall  his  or  her  resources  to  target  a 
specific  period  of  political  instability  in  any  given 
country.  Utilizing  regime  change  as  the  dependent  variable 
of  political  instability  is  not  only  in  line  with  our 
definitional  and  empirical  constraints,  but  other 
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researchers  such  as  Sanders  recognize  it  as  one  of  the  key 
dimensions  of  political  instability.^  In  addition, 

Sanders'  work  also  establishes  a strong  precedent  for  using 
the  regime  change  variable  as  a part  of  a predictive  model 
for  forecasting  political  instability.^ 

Methodological;  Classifying  Regimes  and  Changes  of  Regime 

Hundreds  if  not  thousands  of  systems  have  been  proposed 
by  social  scientists  over  the  past  two  and  a half  decades 
for  identifying  and  cataloguing  regime  type.  Over  the 
years,  these  systems  have  become  increasingly  complex  and 
their  typologies  more  elaborate,  as  social  researchers  seek 
to  understand  political  development  outside  the  traditional 
Western  constitutional  model.  Any  number  of  these  existing 
methods  can  be  used  to  examine  regime  change  during  the 
1979-1985  period,  although  I believe  Blondel's 
classification  system  is  most  compatible  with  our 
theoretical  underpinnings  of  regime  and  regime  change. 
Blondel  identifies  and  classifies  seven  regime  types 
according  to  their  goals,  means,  and  degree  of 
participation.  These  seven  regime  types  are  defined  by 
their  respective  positions  within  Blondel's  three- 
dimensional  regime  norm  space,  consisting  of  their  relative 
position  on  1)  a liberal-authoritarian  axis,  2)  a radical- 


^ Ibid. , pp.  67-70. 

^ Ibid. . pp.  183-188. 


conservative  axis,  and  3)  a democratic-oligarchic  axis. 
According  to  Blondel®  the  seven  types  are: 
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— Traditional  conservative  regimes.  These  regimes 
tend  to  be  strongly  oligarchical  (most  in  fact  are 
headed  by  monarchs)  in  nature  and  maintain  a very 
conservative  socioeconomic  outlook. 

— Authoritarian  conservative  regimes.  Although 
similar  to  traditional  conservative  regimes,  this 
type  of  regime  has  a broader  level  of  elite 
participation  that  is  not  based  solely  on  a 
traditional  leadership  circle. 

— Liberal-democratic  regimes.  These  regimes  are 
characterized  by  their  open  political  systems, 
strong  constitutional  structures,  and  generally 
moderate  socioeconomic  policies. 

— Radical-authoritarian  regimes.  The  opposite  of 
liberal-democratic  regimes,  these  regimes  tend  to 
espouse  radical  socioeconomic  goals  that  they  seek 
to  implement  through  authoritarian  means. 

Populist-Riaht  regimes.  These  regimes — also 
referred  to  as  democratic-authoritarian  regimes — 
tend  to  have  a broad  non-elitist  political  base,  a 
heavy  emphasis  on  personalized  leadership,  and 
conservative  socioeconomic  polices. 

Populist-Center  regimes.  These  regimes — also 
referred  to  as  democratic-authoritarian  regimes — 
tend  to  have  a broad  non-elitist  political  base,  a 
heavy  emphasis  on  personalized  leadership,  and 
middle-of-the-road  socioeconomic  polices. 

— Populist-Left  regimes.  These  regimes — also 
referred  to  as  democratic-authoritarian  regimes — 
tend  to  have  a broad  non-elitist  political  base,  a 
heavy  emphasis  on  personalized  leadership,  and 
radical  socioeconomic  polices. 


Distinguishing  Regime  Change  from  Government  Change 
A change  in  Blondel  regime  types  can  easily  be 
identified  since  a change  from  one  regime  to  another 


8 


See  Blondel,  op.  cit. . pp.  iii-iie. 
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involves  "movement  along  one  or  more  of  the  three  axes  of 
Blondel's  regime  space."’  Although  this  empirical  approach 
to  regime  change  is  adequate  if  one  relies  solely  on 
Blondel's  notion  of  regime,  it  fails  to  identify  changes  in 
Easton's  "structure  of  authority."  Sanders,  however,  gets 
around  this  problem  by  successfully  creating  an  empirical 
measure  of  regime  change  that  combines  Blondel's  regime 
norms  with  Easton's  structure  of  authority.  To  Sanders,  a 
change  of  regime  is  reflected  in  a change  in  goals,  a change 
in  means,  a change  in  participation  or  a change  in  the  type 
of  authority  structure.^®  Thus  the  empirical  indicators  of 
a change  in  regime  will  be  a change:  1)  in  goals  (movement 

along  a radical-conservative  axis)  2)  in  means  (movement 
along  a liberal-authoritarian  axis)  3)  in  degree  of 
participation  (movement  along  a oligarchic-democratic  axis) 
within  a particular  political  system  as  well  as  changes  4) 
in  the  party  system,  and  5)  in  the  military-civilian  status 
of  the  structure  of  authority  within  a particular  political 
system. 

A change  of  regime  should  be  differentiated  from  a 
change  of  government,  however,  because  the  later  represents 
fluctuations  within  a given  regime  norm  space.  Moreover,  a 
regime  change  as  we  have  noted  previously  refers  to  changes 
resulting  in  a fundamental  reordering  of  society,  but  a 

’ Sanders,  op.  cit. . p.  60. 

10  . 

Ibid. . Table  4.1,  p.  68. 
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government  change  leaves  the  basic  political  value  system 
unaltered.  Thus,  a change  of  government  is  not  reflective 
of  a change  in  norms  or  structure  of  authority,  but  is  part 
of  an  established  system  specific  pattern  of  orderly  change. 
For  example,  the  overthrow  of  the  Shah  of  Iran  in  1979  and 
the  rise  of  Ayatollah  Khomeini  clearly  represents  a regime 
change,  since  there  was  a basic  reordering  of  society  as 
noted  by  movement  along  the  goals  and  degree  of 
participation  axes,  as  well  as  a changes  in  the  party  system 
and  the  status  of  military-civilian  relations.  In  contrast, 
however,  the  1981  transfer  of  power  in  Egypt  following  the 
assassination  of  President  Sadat  represents  a government 
change  since  the  basic  political  value  system  remained  the 
same.  Sanders  highlights  this  distinction  by  defining 
government  change  as  a "regular  executive  transfer"  (a 
change  in  the  national  executive  from  one  leader  or  ruling 
group  to  another,  through  conventional,  legal,  or  customary 
proceedings)  or  an  "executive  adjustment"  (a  change 
involving  a modification  in  the  membership  of  the  national 
executive  body  that  does  not  signify  a transfer  of  formal 
power  from  one  leader  or  ruling  group  to  another,  but  always 
involves  movement  into  or  out  of  office).” 

This  distinction  also  is  consistent  with  our 
theoretical  view  of  political  instability.  In 
distinguishing  between  a change  of  government  and  a change 
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Ibid. . p.  70. 
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of  regime  for  the  purposes  of  this  study,  we  are  in  fact 
taking  note  of  the  differences  between  government  or  elite 
instability  and  revolutionary  or  mass  instability.  The 
former  type  of  political  instability  is  more  circumscribed 
and  involves  only  the  replacement  or  reorganization  of  the 
ruling  elite,  while  the  latter  is  reflective  of  broad  social 
change  and  a fundamental  reordering  of  society.  Although  it 
is  important  to  acknowledge  both  types,  governmental 
instability  by  definition  is  demonstrative  of  change  only  at 
the  top  of  the  political  system.  This  type  of  change  may  or 
may  not  have  a significant  impact  on  the  larger  society 
sometime  in  the  future.  Revolutionary  instability,  however, 
is  always  characterized  by  a reordering  of  the  entire 
structure  of  authority.  This  basic  theoretical  distinction 
highlights  the  need  to  concentrate  on  better  understanding 
the  forces  associated  with  revolutionary  instability — the 
most  significant  type  of  political  instability. 

Summary 

Regime  change  is  a key  element  of  political 
instability;  possibly  the  most  significant  component  of 
political  instability  in  the  Third  World.  A change  of 
regime  is  an  empirical  manifestation  of  discontinuity, 
systemic  dysfunction,  and  a clear  deviation  from  an 
established  pattern  of  political  behavior.  A regime  can  be 
defined  (as  Sanders  does)  as  being  composed  of  norms — goals, 
means,  and  degree  of  participation — and  the  type  of 
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authority  structure — the  party  system  and  the  military- 
civilian  relationship.  A change  of  regime  can  be  defined  as 
any  combination  of  change  in  the  above  variables — measured 
by  movement  along  a radical-conservative  axis  (goals)  or  by 
movement  along  a liberal-authoritarian  axis  (means)  or  by 
movement  along  a oligarchic-democratic  axis  (participation) - 
-as  well  as  by  changes  in  the  type  of  party  system  and  the 
status  of  military-civilian  relations  (authority  structure) . 
A change  of  regime  is  different  from  a change  of  government 
because  the  latter  represents  only  a fluctuation  within  a 
regime  type  and  is  not  demonstrative  of  a fundamental 
reordering  of  the  political  value  system. 


CHAPTER  9 

ESTABLISHING  AN  EMPIRICAL  FOUNDATION 

If  as  has  been  suggested  in  the  previous  chapter  there 
is  a strong  theoretical  justification  for  tying  regime 
change  to  political  instability,  then  it  is  incumbent  on  the 
researcher  to  explore  the  nature  of  this  relationship  in  an 
empirical  context.  Specifically,  what  is  the  extent  of  the 
relationship?  Is  a change  of  regime  always  accompanied  by 
political  instability?  Or  conversely,  is  lack  of  regime 
change  associated  with  political  stability?  This  chapter 
will  attempt  to  answer  these  and  other  related  key  questions 
by  utilizing  the  case  studies  in  Part  II  as  the  empirical 
basis  for  developing  generalizations  about  the  relationship 
between  regime  change  and  political  instability  in  Africa 
and  the  Middle  East  during  1979-1985  time  frame. 

The  Case  Studies  Revisited 
In  reviewing  the  case  studies  presented  earlier,  all 
three  events  could  easily  be  labelled  as  instances  of 
political  instability,  and  in  fact  that  is  how  most 
contemporary  press  reports  recorded  the  events.’  In  all 

"New  Data  Link  Mecca  Takeover  With  Islamic  Political 
Discontent"  (New  York  Times.  February  25,  1980) , "Coup  Topples 
Upper  Volta  Regime"  (Chicago  Sun-Times.  August  6,  1983),  and 
"Sudan;  A Joyful,  Fragile  Revival"  (Time.  April  22,  1985) 
were  just  a few  of  the  headlines. 
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three  instances  there  was  clearly  an  effort  to  overthrow  the 
existing  government  leadership  and  institute  sweeping 
changes.  Two  of  these  attempts  were  successful  (Upper  Volta 
and  Sudan) , while  one  failed  (Saudi  Arabia) . Nevertheless, 
a closer  examination  of  each  case  study — utilizing  our 
definitions  of  political  instability  and  regime  change — is 
necessary  to  determine  if  the  events  in  question  actually 
represented  a change  of  regime  and  if  political  instability 
did  occur  in  two  of  the  three  instances  where  the  government 
was  overthrown. 

In  Search  of  Regime  Change 

Saudi  Arabia.  At  the  time  of  the  religious  uprising  in 
late  1979,  the  regime  of  King  Khalid  was  the  archetype  of 
Blondel's  traditional-conservative  regime.  The  Saudi 
political  system  was  headed  by  a monarchy  with  political 
participation  limited  to  the  royal  family,  which  maintained 
a highly  conservative  social  outlook.  The  maintenance  of  A1 
Saud  rule  as  we  have  seen  was  dependent  on  ensuring  its 
alliance  with  conservative  societal  elements,  most  notably 
the  Kingdom's  religious  community.  The  seizure  of  the  Grand 
Mosque  in  Mecca  and  the  Shiite  rioting  in  the  east  clearly 
presented  a direct  challenge  to  this  alliance  and  hence  the 
continuation  of  A1  Saud  rule,  but  these  events  failed  to 
precipitate  a change  of  regime.  Khalid  and  the  A1  Saud 
continued  business  as  usual ; there  was  no  increase  in  the 
degree  of  participation  and  the  government  retained  its 
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conservative  social  focus.  The  little  movement  that  did 
occur  on  Blondel ' s regime  norm  axes  in  the  immediate 
aftermath  of  the  religious  uprising  tended  toward  a slightly 
more  authoritarian  and  conservative  type  of  traditional- 
conservative  regime.  Moreover,  the  Saudi  structure  of 
authority  remained  unchanged  with  no  alternations  being  made 
to  the  Kingdom's  nonexistent  party  system  nor  in  the 
relationship  between  the  A1  Saud  and  the  military. 

Upper  Volta.  Despite  appearances  to  the  contrary,  the 
government  of  Jean-Baptiste  Ouedraogo  in  August  1983  can 
best  be  classified  as  an  authoritarian-conservative  regime. 
Admittedly,  the  People's  Salvation  Council  (CSP)  that 
Ouedraogo  technically  headed  was  decidedly  leftist,  but 
Ouedraogo  was  certainly  a political  moderate  and  the  real 
power  behind  his  rule  came  from  more  conservative  elements 
within  the  military  and  France.  In  fact  as  we  have  noted 
earlier,  it  was  Ouedraogo 's  failure  to  placate  the  radical 
faction  within  the  CSP  that  ultimately  led  to  his  downfall. 
In  addition,  the  level  of  political  participation  remained 
limited  to  a rather  narrow  elite  segment  of  Voltaic  society, 
thereby  removing  the  Ouedraogo  government  from  the  more 
broadly  based  democratic  or  populist  regime  category.  The 
successful  military  coup  d'etat  and  rise  of  Thomas  Sankara 
in  August  1983  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a highly 
personalized  and  much  broader  based  (reflecting  the  strong 
influence  of  the  country's  trade  unions)  government  that 
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sought  radical  socioeconomic  solutions.  The  change  from  an 
authoritarian-conservative  regime  to  Sankara's  populist- 
leftist  regime  also  was  accompanied  by  some  alternation  in 
the  structure  of  authority — the  Voltaic  single  party  system 
becoming  more  internally  competitive,  although  the  military- 
civilian  relationship  remained  unchanged. 

Sudan.  The  Nimeiri  government  of  1985  with  its  elitist 
political  structure,  reliance  on  the  military  to  repress  its 
opponents,  and  conservative  socioeconomic  policies  was  a 
classic  example  of  Blondel's  authoritarian-conservative 
regime  type.  The  erosion  of  internal  and  external  sources 
of  support  to  Nimeiri  by  mid-1985,  however,  so  weakened  his 
government  that  it  became  incapable  of  coping  with 
relatively  minor  economic  protests,  thereby  opening  the 
opportunity  for  a military  coup  d'etat.  Despite  strong 
popular  backing  and  the  broad  coalition  of  anti-Nimeiri 
forces,  the  coup  did  not  lead  to  a change  of  regime,  but 
merely  a change  of  government.  The  new  military  government 
of  General  Siwar  Al-Dahab  did  not  reflect  a change  in  the 
structure  of  authority  and  it  remained  committed  to  elitist 
participation  and  conservative  in  its  outlook,  although  it 
clearly  moved  away  from  Nimeiri 's  more  extreme  social 
positions. 

In  Search  of  Political  Instability 

Political  instability  we  have  said  earlier  results  from 
the  process  of  extreme  change,  largely  as  a result  of  a 
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political  system's  inability  to  respond  effectively  to  new 
societal  demands  placed  on  it.  It  is  a deviation  from  some 
"normal"  or  established  system  specific  pattern  of  political 
behavior,  with  violence  reflective  of  more  radical  change. 

In  addition,  we  have  said  that  political  instability  is  a 
brief  period  of  disequilibrium  prior  to  its  return  to  a new 
equilibrium  or  political  stability.  Let  us  now  examine  each 
case  study  to  determine  if  the  events  in  question  were 
followed  by  political  instability.  (The  results  are 
summarized  in  Table  8-1  below.) 

Table  8-1:  Summary  of  Case  Studies 


Countrv 

New 

Government 

Regime 

Chanae 

Political 

Instabilitv 

Saudi  Arabia 

No 

No 

No 

Upper  Volta 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Sudan 

Yes 

No 

No* 

*Probably  delayed  by  a year. 

Saudi  Arabia.  Although  the  events  of  late  1979 
undoubtedly  presented  a serious  challenge  to  the  political 
stability  of  Khalid  government,  the  religious  uprising 
failed  to  produce  what  we  have  defined  as  political 
instability.  There  was  no  perceptible  change  in  the 
established  pattern  of  political  behavior  in  Saudi  Arabia 
following  the  uprising  and  there  were  no  further  incidents. 
More  importantly,  the  Saudi  political  system  proved  to  be 
very  effective  in  countering  the  challenge  through  a unique 
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mix  of  co-option,  repression,  and  reassertion  of  the  A1 
Baud's  Islamic  credentials.  The  Khalid  government  most 
certainly  viewed  domestic  religious  fundamentalism  with 
greater  concern  than  before  the  uprising,  but  the  events 
themselves  did  not  signal  the  start  of  a period  of 
protracted  political  instability  as  some  analysts  predicted 
at  the  time. 

Upper  Volta.  The  rise  to  power  of  Sankara  in  mid-1983 
not  only  produced  a change  of  regime,  but  also  signalled  the 
start  of  the  Burkinabe  Revolution  and  a period  of  political 
instability.  This  was  a time  of  extreme  change  for  Voltaic 
society  as  Sankara  sought  to  create  a new  political  and 
economic  order  by  ending  neocolonialism,  corruption,  and 
promoting  self-reliance.  The  post-1983  period  saw  an  end  to 
Upper  Volta ' s pattern  of  coups  and  revolving  government  that 
produced  three  governments  in  three  years.  Voltaic  politics 
also  broke  with  past  behavioral  patterns  by 
institutionalizing  the  role  of  the  Patriotic  League  for 
Development,  a broad-based  popular  movement  closely  linked 
to  the  trade  unions,  and  by  using  the  Committees  for  the 
Defense  of  the  Revolution  to  mobilize  the  populace  and  bring 
the  revolution  to  every  village  in  the  country. 

gudan.  The  1985  overthrow  of  President  Nimeiri  by 
senior  Sudanese  military  officers  did  not  immediately  result 
in  a period  of  political  instability  according  to  our 
definition.  The  change  in  government  ushered  in  new 
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leadership,  but  the  Al-Dahab's  government — the  Transitional 
Military  Council — appeared  content  to  modify  rather  than 
radically  change  most  of  Nimeiri's  policies.  In  addition, 
the  Sudanese  political  system  seemed  to  effectively  respond 
to  popular  demands  for  change  (by  removing  Nimeiri  from 
power)  and  the  normative  pattern  of  political  behavior 
remained  unaltered.  Nevertheless,  the  fall  of  Nimeiri  can 
be  seen  as  opening  the  floodgates  to  the  political 
instability  that  was  to  follow  a year  later  with  the  return 
to  civilian  rule  and  the  resurfacing  of  political 
factionalism  reminiscent  of  the  1950s  and  1960s. 

The  Regime  Change-Political  Instability  Nexus 
Although  most  social  science  researchers,  including 
Sanders,  acknowledge  regime  change  as  an  important  component 
of  political  instability,  I believe  they  tend  to  underplay 
its  significance  and  they  fail  to  appreciate  its  powerful 
impact  on  political  instability.  Regime  change  is  not  just 
one  of  many  factors  contributing  to  political  instability, 
but  is  the  most  important  factor,  in  my  view.  A shift  from 
one  regime  type  to  another  as  we  have  seen — both 
theoretically  and  empirically — involves  a high  degree  of 
change  and  disruption  to  any  political  system.  This  type  of 
change  calls  for  a drastic  realignment  that  often  is  beyond 
the  capability  of  the  political  system.  Hence  a breakdown 
in  the  existing  political  structures  and  patterns  of 
behavior  results  in  a period  of  systemic  dysfunction  until  a 
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new  political  equilibrium  is  reached.  Third  World  political 
systems  are  particularly  vulnerable  because  of  their  weak 
and  underdeveloped  nature,  making  it  extremely  difficult  for 
them  to  withstand  the  stress  of  a regime  change  without  also 
incurring  political  instability. 

The  results  of  our  case  studies  tend  to  provide 
empirical  confirmation  to  support  the  contention  that  a 
linkage  between  regime  change  and  political  instability 
exists.  As  shown  in  Table  8-1  above,  the  change  of  regime 
in  Upper  Volta  was  accompanied  by  political  instability, 
while  the  lack  of  regime  change  in  both  the  Saudi  and 
Sudanese  cases  was  not  directly  followed  by  a period  of 
political  instability.  This  indication  of  some  level  of 
linkage  between  regime  change  and  political  instability 
certainly  is  not  intended  to  assert  any  measure  of 
causality,  but  merely  demonstrates  some  degree  of 
association.  According  to  Table  8-1,  a change  (or  even  lack 
of  change)  of  government  leadership  does  not  appear  to  be 
linked  to  political  instability  at  the  same  high  level  as 
regime  change;  the  existence  of  a leadership  change  provides 
no  clear  linkage  with  political  instability.  Nor  would  one 
expect  such  an  association  given  the  large  variety  of  ways 
in  which  a leadership  change  can  occur — anything  from  a 
violent  coup  to  a peaceful  electoral  transition. 

The  diminutive  size  of  our  sample  in  Table  8-1  would  be 
cause  for  concern  had  not  its  results  been  compatible  with 
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similar  findings  for  Africa  and  the  Middle  East  during  1979 
to  1985.  A quick  overview  of  this  seven-year  period  shows 
what  appears  to  be  11  regime  changes  and  22  changes  of 
government.  These  33  events  resulted  in  13  cases  of  what  we 
would  define  as  political  instability.  As  Table  8-2  below 
shows,  over  80  percent  of  the  time  (9  of  11  instances)  where 
a regime  change  occurred  it  was  accompanied  by  political 
instability,  while  conversely  less  than  20  percent  of  the 
time  (4  of  22  instances)  changes  of  government  were  followed 
by  political  instability.  Percentages  aside,  this 
admittedly  cursory  examination  of  the  linkage  between  regime 
change  and  political  instability  in  a broader  context  seems 
to  confirm  our  earlier  suppositions  based  on  the  more 
detailed,  but  limited  case  study  sample. 

Table  8-2:  Summary  of  1979-1985  Period 

Regime  Change  & 

Government  Regime  Political  Political 

Change  Change  Instability  Instability 

22  11  13  9 


Summary 

A review  of  the  case  studies  in  Part  II,  as  well  as  a 
look  at  regime  changes  in  Africa  and  the  Middle  East  from 
1979  to  1985,  reveals  a strong  linkage  between  a change  of 
regime  and  political  instability.  Although  most  social 
science  researchers  recognize  regime  change  as  an  important 
element  of  political  instability,  they  fail  to  appreciate 
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its  inordinately  strong  implications  for  political 
instability.  The  results  of  our  review,  however,  provide 
empirical  confirmation  to  support  the  belief  that  a powerful 
linkage  between  regime  change  and  political  instability 
exists.  A country  that  undergoes  a regime  change  is  more 
likely  to  experience  a period — usually  brief — of  deviation 
in  its  established  system  specific  patterns  of  political 
behavior  (political  instability)  than  if  it  were  to 
experience  only  a change  of  government.  Nevertheless,  this 
relationship  between  regime  change  and  political  instability 
merely  reflects  a high  level  of  association,  rather  than  a 
high  degree  of  causality. 


CHAPTER  10 

FORECASTING  POLITICAL  INSTABILITY 

Having  established  an  empirical  basis  for  linking 
regime  change  to  political  instability  there  exists  great 
potential  for  using  that  linkage  to  help  forecast  political 
instability.  If  regime  change  is  not  only  associated  with 
political  instability,  but  actually  presages  political 
instability  as  I believe,  then  identifying  a pending  change 
of  regime  can  also  be  used  to  identify  future  political 
instability  trends.  Thus,  it  is  paramount  for  the 
researcher  to  develop  a clear  understanding  of  the  key 
factors  contributing  to  a change  of  regime  and  a method  for 
assessing  their  importance.  One  must  bear  in  mind,  however, 
that  the  constraints  and  difficulties  in  utilizing  the 
proposed  qualitative  approach  will  undoubtedly  cause  any 
forecasting  of  political  instability  to  remain  highly 
subjective. 

Challenges  to  Qualitative  Predictive  Analysis 
Qualitative  predictive  political  instability  research 
is  both  tantalizing  and  frustrating,  according  to  Andriole 
and  Hopple.''  The  former  is  true  because  there  have  been 
some  remarkable  successes  over  the  past  few  years,  and  the 

’Andriole  and  Hopple,  op.  cit. . p.  141. 
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later  valid  because  of  the  inability  of  social  scientists  to 
develop  methods  which  provide  consistent  and  accurate 
predictions  by  moving  beyond  explanative  analysis.  This 
double-edged  sword  of  qualitative  political  instability 
forecasting  presents  at  least  two  serious  challenges — how  to 
move  beyond  retrospective  analysis  to  predictive  analysis, 
and  to  what  extent  should  subjective  judgments  influence  the 
design  of  a predictive  analytical  framework. 

In  moving  beyond  explanative  analysis  it  is  important 
to  remember  that  explanations  are  by  their  very  nature  a 
retrospective  analytical  process,  whereas  forecasting  is  by 
necessity  a prospective  process.  Moreover,  future  trends 
simply  cannot  be  extrapolated  from  known  events  because  the 
essence  of  political  instability  is  in  its  suddenness  and 
dramatic  shifts.  Thus,  the  assumption  that  the  immediate 
future  will  look  much  like  the  recent  past,  and  that  change 
occurs  incrementally,  is  ill-suited  for  forecasting 
political  instability.  This  is  true  even  though  the 
preceding  assumption  is  likely  to  be  correct  the  majority  of 
the  time.  At  the  heart  of  this  seemingly  contradictory 
position  is  our  definition  of  political  instability. 
Political  instability,  we  have  said,  is  a deviation  in  a 
society's  normative  political  behavior,  thus  conversely 
Political  stability  is  the  normal  state  of  affairs,  which  by 
definition  means  it  exists  the  vast  majority  of  the  time, 
always  claiming  political  instability  will  not  occur,  for 
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example,  one  would  almost  certainly  be  correct  a large 
percentage  of  the  time.  This  situation  means  that  the 
successful  political  instability  forecaster  must  focus 
attention  on  indicators  of  positive  change  (that  something 
will  occur) , rather  than  indicators  of  negative  change  (that 
something  will  not  occur) . 

Another  major  hurdle  to  overcome  is  in  finding  the 
right  approach  to  blending  subjective  expert  knowledge  with 
theoretical  concepts.  In  short,  should  one  rely  more  on 
subjective  judgments  or  theoretical  concepts  to  drive  the 
creation  of  a predictive  analytical  framework?  Although 
"all  gualitative  forecasting  rests  ultimately  on  human 
judgments,"^  a firm  theoretical  foundation  provides  the 
necessary  structure  by  which  to  process,  refine,  and  confirm 
these  subjective  judgments.  Qualitative  forecasting  maybe 
only  as  good  as  the  subjective  estimates  of  the  experts,  as 
Andriole  and  Hopple  contend,  but  the  failure  to  place  these 
forecasts  in  the  proper  theoretical  context  makes  them 
nothing  more  than  a collection  of  predictions — which  may  or 
may  not  be  proven  correct.  Therefore,  it  is  important  that 
even  the  most  knowledgeable  area  or  country  specialist  be 
capable  of  developing  at  least  some  modest  theoretical 
framework  for  hanging  their  forecasts. 
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Ibid. . p.  37. 
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Indicators  of  Regime  Change 

Although  we  have  identified  what  a regime  change  is  and 
have  acknowledged  the  existence  of  a linkage  between  regime 
change  and  political  instability,  we  have  yet  to  assign 
primary  indicators  to  a change  of  regime.  What,  if  any,  key 
factors  are  associated  with  a change  of  regime,  and  can  we 
identify  a common  set  of  regime  change  indicators  for 
African  and  Middle  Eastern  countries  that  signal  a pending 
change  of  regime?  Are  there  regional  and  cultural 
indicators  that  must  be  taken  into  account?  By  examining 
the  case  studies  in  Part  II,  as  well  as  other  work  on 
general  indicators  of  political  instability,  I believe  an 
effective  set  of  basic  leading  indicators  of  regime  change 
can  be  developed. 

A close  scrutiny  of  the  three  case  studies  in  Part  II 

(although  only  one  actually  witnessed  a change  of  regime) 

for  the  primary  factors  associated  with  a change  of  regime 

reveals  several  common  characteristics.  The  six  common 

characteristics  that  we  will  utilize  as  indicators  of  a 

pending  regime  change  are; 

A divided  national  leadership.  A divided  and 
factionalized  national  leadership  tends  to  be  a 
sign  of  regime  weakness  and  historically  has  been 
a invitation  for  change  in  Africa  and  the  Middle 
East.  Coalition  governments  also  are  atypical  and 
tend  not  to  survive  in  this  political  environment. 
Divisiveness  often  is  indicative  of  a political 
system's  inability  to  cope  with  the  demands  placed 
on  it,  thereby  immobilizing  the  system's 
traditional  center  of  resource  allocation — its 
executive  leadership.  A divided  national 
leadership,  for  example,  seriously  weakened  the 
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Ouedraogo  government's  ability  to  maintain  itself 
in  Upper  Volta,  while  a united  royal  family  in 
Saudi  Arabia  helped  to  inhibit  regime  change. 

Growing  leadership-mass  differences.  No  regime 
can  survive  for  long  if  it  remains  unresponsive  to 
the  society  at  large  that  it  claims  to  represent 
and  lead.  The  existence  of  a growing  gap  between 
the  political  goals  of  a country's  leadership  and 
the  political  demands  of  the  masses  tends  to 
create  an  increasingly  isolated  government.  This 
isolationism  weakens  a government  and  it  become 
unable  to  recognize,  let  alone  cope  with,  popular 
demands.  Nimeiri's  religious  extremism  in  the 
later  years  of  his  rule  drove  him  farther  from  the 
political  mainstream  and  focused  attention  on 
himself  personally  for  all  the  failures  of  his 
government.  Not  surprisingly,  only  Nimeiri's 
departure  from  power  could  end  this  extremism  and 
satisfy  the  Sudanese  public. 

Increasing  government  repression.  As  a government 
becomes  more  concerned  with  survival,  it  is 
inclined  to  rely  increasingly  on  repressive 
measure  to  hold  on  to  power.  Growing  coercion  is 
usually  a sign  of  government  weakness  because  a 
stable  and  strong  government  rarely  needs  to 
resort  to  heavy-handed  tactics  to  enforce  its 
will.  The  Ouedraogo  government's  dependence  on 
repression  to  silence  the  radical  CSP  faction 
under  Sankara  and  trade  unionists  was  an 
indication  of  its  weakness.  Likewise,  Nimeiri's 
reliance  on  force  to  enforce  a broad  range  of 
policies — from  the  redivision  of  the  south  to 
islamic  law — highlighted  the  growing  discontent 
with  his  rule. 

Protracted  and  escalating  economic  problems. 
Although  serious  economic  problems  are  far  from 
uncommon  in  Africa  and  the  Middle  East,  a 
government  incapable  of  at  least  periodically 
slowing  economic  decline  is  not  likely  to  last 
long.  Some  governments  have  the  ability  to  muddle 
through  protracted  economic  difficulties  while 
others  can  cope  with  growing  economic  problems, 
but  very  few  are  likely  to  survive  both  at  once. 

An  economy  in  this  condition  not  only  reduces  a 
government's  ability  to  coopt  its  opposition,  such 
as  the  Saudi  case,  but  it  has  a direct  impact  at 
every  level  of  society  and  can  turn  the  most 
apolitical  person  into  a force  for  change. 
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A history  of  military  involvement  in  politics. 
Given  the  typically  weak  political  institutions 
throughout  much  of  Africa  and  the  Middle  East  the 
military  has  become  a key  political  player  in  many 
countries.  A politicized  military,  especially  one 
with  a history  of  political  involvement,  is  often 
more  likely  to  see  itself  as  playing  an  important 
role^  in  precipitating  a change  of  regime  than  a 
military  with  no  such  historical  involvement. 
Conversely,  a military  without  a history  of 
involvement  in  politics  appears  less  likely  to 
intervene,  or  at  least  more  reluctant  to 
intervene,  and  therefore  less  of  a factor  in 
stimulating  regime  change.  Both  the  Voltaic  and 
Sudanese  militaries  with  their  extensive  history 
of  political  involvement  have  traditionally  played 
an  important  role  in  a change  of  regime,  while  the 
Saudi  military,  which  lacks  an  interventionist 
history,  has  tended  to  remain  on  the  political 
sidelines. 

Loss  of  vital  ally.  Many  governments  appears  to 
rely  on  the  support  of  a single  or  small  handful 
of  societal  elements  that  are  vital  to  its 
survival.  Although  a government  can  often  afford 
acquiescence  in  place  of  active  support,  it  rarely 
can  afford  open  hostility  by  any  of  these  societal 
elements.  These  elements  vary  considerably  from 
country  to  country  reflecting  each  nation's  own 
unique  societal  makeup  and  can  be  anything  from  a 
single  individual  to  an  interest  group.  In  Upper 
Volta,  for  example,  a government's  survival  is 
dependent  on  the  support,  or  at  least  neutrality, 
of  the  military,  organized  labor,  and  the 
traditional  Mossi  monarchy;  the  Ouedraogo 
government  lost  all  three  and  failed  to  survive. 


In  addition  to  the  regime  change  indicators  drawn  from 
the  case  studies,  a few  other  more  generic  indicators 
probably  should  be  included  in  our  list. 


John  Fitch,  op.  cit. , in  fact  believes  that  the  military  in 
some  Latin  American  nations  sees  itself  as  having  a more  or 
less  permanent  role  in  politics,  which  in  turn  has  lead  to  the 
creation  of  the  institutionalized  coup. 
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Sanders,  for  example,  makes  a strong  quantitative 
case  for  associating  regime  change  with  an 
imbalance  between  the  level  of  societal  openness 
and  its  democratic  heritaaeT^ In  short, the  more 
open  the  society,  the  less  likelihood  of  regime 
change — if  the  society  has  a strong  democratic 
heritage;  the  more  closed  the  society,  the  less 
likelihood  of  regime  change — if  the  society  lacks 
a strong  democratic  heritage. 

Given  the  prominent  role  of  ethnic  and  religious 
strife  in  African  and  Middle  Eastern  political 
systems  respectively,  one  would  expect  that  a 
significant  increase  in  either  of  these  two 
factors  would  be  associated  with  a change  of 
regime.  Although  the  existence  of  ethnic  or 
religious  strife  is  unlikely,  in  and  of  itself,  to 
lead  to  regime  change  (otherwise  all  of  Africa  and 
the  Middle  East  would  be  in  a permanent  cycle  of 
regime  instability) , the  extremely  powerful 
influence  of  ethnicity  and  religion — especially 
Islam — in  a number  of  these  countries  highlights 
the  vulnerability  of  these  governments  to  rising 
ethnic  or  religious  strife. 


After  compiling  the  above  list  of  leading  indicators  of 
regime  change,  the  next  step  is  to  effectively  measure  them. 
This  task  is  not  as  difficult  as  it  would  initially  seem. 

In  stark  contrast  to  quantitatively-based  approaches,  our 
qualitatively-based  framework  does  not  require  a detailed 
level  of  measurement.  The  bulk  of  our  indicators  merely 
call  for  a subjective  judgment  as  to  whether  a condition  is 
increasing.  It  is  not  necessary  to  know  the  precise  extent 
of  that  change,  only  the  direction  of  change.  By  examining 
such  things  as  international  human  rights  reports,  media 
accounts,  and  opposition  claims,  for  example,  one  can  judge 
whether  government  repression  is  increasing.  It  is  these 
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subjective  judgments  that  are  tightly  focused  on  a selected 
listing  of  regime  change  indicators  that  permit  forecasting 
about  the  potential  for  regime  change. 

Regime  Change  as  a Political  Instability  Indicator 

Once  indicators  associated  with  a change  of  regime  have 
been  identified  it  is  possible  to  utilize  the  regime  change- 
political  instability  linkage  to  help  forecast  instances  of 
political  instability.  As  a shift  in  the  indicators  tends 
to  presage  regime  change,  so  too  does  a change  of  regime 
often  indicate  the  increased  potential  for  political 
instability.  Since  regime  change  is  indicative  of  a 
political  system  in  flux  with  the  shifting  of  regime  norms 
and  alterations  in  the  structure  of  authority,  the  political 
system  is  more  susceptible  to  dramatic  deviations  from  the 
normative  system  specific  pattern  of  political  behavior — 
political  instability.  Moreover,  political  instability  we 
have  said  results  from  the  process  of  extreme  change,  which 
is  by  necessity  part  of  a change  of  regime. 

The  implications  of  this  analytical  chain  for  political 
instability  forecasting  are  significant,  in  my  view.  First, 
by  using  a change  of  regime  to  predict  political 
instability,  attention  is  focused  on  a few  key  variables, 
permitting  more  in-depth  analysis  rather  than  trying  to 
focus  on  a long  shopping  list  of  so-called  "political 
instability  indicators."  Second,  since  regime  change  tends 
to  foreshadow  political  instability  the  majority  of  the 
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time,  no  elaborate  formula  for  assessing  the  impact  of  a 
change  of  regime  on  a country's  political  stability  is 
required.  Although  not  all  regime  changes  indicate  a period 
of  political  instability,  most  of  the  time  they  do,  and  in 
the  arena  of  political  instability  forecasting  this  is  more 
than  satisfactory.  Third,  even  if  a change  of  regime  is  not 
followed  by  political  instability,  a closer  examination  of 
the  circumstances  surrounding  the  regime  change  is  likely  to 
assist  the  researcher  in  analyzing  the  potential  for  future 
or  delayed  political  instability,  such  as  in  the  Sudanese 
example.  Using  regime  change  as  a political  instability 
indicator  is  not  a forecasting  panacea,  but  it  does  go  along 
way  in  guiding  the  researcher  in  the  correct  direction. 

Summary 

Forecasting  political  instability  is  possible  by 
utilizing  the  linkage  we  have  identified  between  regime 
change  and  political  instability.  A change  of  regime  is  not 
only  associated  with  political  instability,  but  usually 
tends  to  presage  future  political  instability.  Although 
subjective  judgments  are  the  key  to  qualitative  forecasting, 
they  must  be  organized  into  a predictive  framework  that 
emphasizes  the  theoretical  relationship  between  regime 
change  and  political  instability.  Through  the  use  of 
selected  leading  indicators,  effective  subjective 
measurements  can  be  made  about  the  potential  for  regime 
change  and,  ultimately,  for  political  instability  itself. 
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Reliance  on  a change  of  regime  as  a forewarning  of  future 
political  instability,  however,  may  not  always  prove  to  be 
valid,  but  focusing  on  the  factors  influencing  regime  change 
undoubtedly  will  provide  valuable  insight  into  the  political 
stability  of  a political  system. 


PART  FOUR 


CONCLUSIONS 


CHAPTER  11 
SUMMARY  OF  FINDINGS 


The  growth  of  interest  in  Third  World  politics  over  the 
past  25  years  has  been  a mixed  blessing  for  the  student  of 
political  instability.  The  attention  has  given  rise  to  an 
ever  increasing  body  of  research  on  this  previously 
neglected  area  of  comparative  politics  and  led  to  the 
outpouring  of  conceptual  and  theoretical  frameworks  for 
assessing  the  impact  of  political  instability  on  the 
political  development  in  the  Third  World.  This  explosion  of 
interest,  however,  has  sidetracked  the  central  research 
focus  away  from  understanding  the  implications  of  political 
instability  and  toward  an  endless  string  of  definitional 
debates,  methodological  differences,  and  Utopian  search  for 
universal  answers.  The  intent  of  this  paper  is  not  to  add 
to  this  negative  aspect,  but  to  refocus  attention  on 
improving  our  understanding  of  political  instability  in  the 
Third  World. 

The  Challenge  of  Defining  Political  Instability 
Without  a doubt,  the  lack  of  consensus  on  how  to  define 
political  instability  is  at  the  root  of  the  problem.  The 
term  ”political  instability”  appears  to  have  taken  on  a life 
of  its  own;  there  is  no  widely  accepted  definition  and  those 
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definitions  that  do  exist  vary  considerably  from  researcher 

to  researcher,  are  frequently  value  laden,  and  are  often 

without  any  theoretical  or  empirical  foundation.  Moreover, 

this  disturbing  lack  of  agreement  greatly  limits  the  utility 

of  much  of  the  existing  research  on  political  instability. 

A careful  distillation  of  various  definitions  of 

political  instability,  however,  reveals  several 

characteristics  common  to  nearly  all  definitions.  This 

compilation  provides  a picture  of  political  instability  as: 

A dynamic  phenomenon  that  moves  along  a stability- 
instability  continuum,  which  exists  to  various 
degrees  in  all  societies  at  all  times. 

Demonstrative  of  extreme  change  as  a result  of  a 
political  system's  inability  to  respond 
effectively  to  new  societal  demands. 

Reflective  of  discontinuity  in  a political  system; 
a manifestation  of  deviation  from  some  "normal" 
system  specific  pattern  of  political  behavior. 

Comprised  of  different  sub-forms  and  sub-types, 
each  with  its  own  special  characteristics,  and 
some  of  which  are  unique  to  each  individual 
society  or  culture. 

By  combining  these  key  elements  in  a definition  we  can 
readily  identify  the  concept  known  as  political  instability. 
Political  instability  is  the  result  of  a process  of  extreme 
change,  whereby  an  established  or  normative  system  specific 
pattern  of  political  behavior  is  disrupted  mainly  as  the 
result  of  the  political  system's  inability  to  respond 
effectively  to  new  societal  demands  placed  on  it.  It  should 
be  seen  as  a usually  brief  period  of  disequilibrium  during 
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which  built-up  societal  pressures  are  relieved  before  the 
political  system  returns  to  a new  equilibrium.  The  degree 
of  political  instability  is  determined  by  the  context  of 
events  surrounding  its  occurrence  and  a society's  or 
culture's  own  unique  character. 

Linking  Regime  Change  With  Political  Instability 

A change  of  regime — defined  as  a change  in  either 
goals,  means,  participation,  party  system,  or  military- 
civilian  relations — appears  to  be  the  most  significant 
component  of  political  instability  in  Africa  and  the  Middle 
East  during  the  1975-1985  period.  Moreover,  a regime  change 
is  an  empirical  manifestation  of  discontinuity,  systemic 
dysfunction,  and  a clear  deviation  from  an  established  or 
normative  system  specific  pattern  of  political  behavior — or 
what  we  have  defined  as  political  instability.  A change  of 
regime  is  different  from  a change  of  government  because  the 
latter  represents  only  a fluctuation  within  an  existing 
regime  type  and  is  not  demonstrative  of  a fundamental 
reordering  of  the  political  value  system. 

Although  most  social  science  researchers  acknowledge 
regime  change  as  an  important  component  of  political 
instability,  they  fail  to  appreciate  the  powerful 
association  between  a change  of  regime  and  political 
instability.  A shift  from  one  regime  type  to  another — both 
theoretically  and  empirically — involves  a high  degree  of 
change  and  disruption  to  any  political  system.  This  type  of 
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change  calls  for  a drastic  realignment  that  often  is  beyond 
the  capability  of  the  political  system.  Hence  a breakdown 
in  the  existing  political  structures  and  patterns  of 
behavior  results  in  a period  of  systemic  dysfunction  until  a 
new  political  equilibrium  is  reached.  Third  World  political 
systems,  and  African  and  Middle  Eastern  systems  in 
particular,  are  especially  vulnerable  because  of  their  weak 
and  underdeveloped  nature,  making  it  extremely  difficult  for 
them  to  withstand  the  stress  of  a regime  change  without  also 
incurring  political  instability. 

The  results  of  our  case  studies  in  Part  II,  as  well  as 
a look  at  regime  changes  in  Africa  and  the  Middle  East  from 
1979  to  1985,  reveal  a strong  empirical  linkage  between  a 
change  of  regime  and  political  instability.  Thus,  a country 
that  undergoes  a regime  change  is  more  likely  to  experience 
a period — usually  brief — of  deviation  in  its  established  or 
normative  system  specific  pattern  of  political  behavior 
(political  instability)  than  if  it  were  to  experience  only  a 
change  of  government.  Nevertheless,  this  relationship 
between  regime  change  and  political  instability  only 
reflects  a high  level  of  association  rather  than  a high 
degree  of  causality.  Moreover,  the  existence  of  this 
linkage  does  not  imply  that  regime  change  is  not  always 
associated  with  political  instability  (nor  political 
instability  always  associated  with  regime  change  for  that 
matter) , only  that  regime  change  appears  to  be  associated 
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with  political  instability  the  majority  of  the  time. 

It  is  possible  through  the  use  of  this  linkage  to  help 
forecast  political  instability  if  a change  of  regime  is  both 
associated  with  political  instability  and  foreshadows  it. 

By  utilizing  a group  of  selected  leading  indicators — such  as 
growing  leadership  divisions  and  increasing  government 
repression — within  the  context  of  a qualitative  predictive 
framework,  subjective  estimates  can  be  made  as  to  the 
potential  for  regime  change  and,  ultimately,  for  political 
instability  itself.  Reliance  on  a change  of  regime  as  a 
forewarning  of  future  political  instability  is  by  no  means 
foolproof,  but  focusing  on  the  factors  influencing  regime 
change  does,  nonetheless,  provide  valuable  insights  into  the 
political  stability  of  a political  system. 

Implications  for  Future  Research 

If,  as  it  has  been  argued  that  the  solution  to 
understanding  political  instability  in  Africa  and  the  Middle 
East  (and  the  Third  World  in  general)  lies  in  improving  our 
knowledge  of  regime  change,  then  it  would  seem  wise  for  the 
student  of  political  instability  to  focus  first  on  better 
understanding  regime  change.  Although  this  paper  and  works 
like  those  of  Sanders  have  conducted  some  preliminary 
efforts  at  exploring  the  linkage  between  regime  change  and 
political  instability,  much  more  can — and  should — be  done. 

First,  before  trying  to  analyze  the  broad  implications 
of  regime  change  on  political  instability,  it  is  necessary 
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to  improve  our  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  regime  change 
itself.  A better  understanding  of  why  some  regimes  change 
while  others  do  not  would  undoubtedly  go  a long  way  in 
focusing  attention  on  the  essential  components  of  regime 
change.  The  determination  of  which  of  these  factors — if 
any — are  the  most  significant  in  influencing  a change  of 
regime  would  serve  as  a valuable  guidepost  to  future 
questions  about  the  relationship  between  regime  change  and 
political  instability. 

Second,  more  attention  needs  to  be  paid  to  developing 
advanced  regime  typology  to  account  for  the  greater  variety 
of  regime  types  in  the  Third  World  today.  The  combining  of 
Blondel's  regime  norms  and  Easton's  structure  of  authority 
is  still  useful  in  assessing  regime  change,  but  this  method 
often  tends  to  obscure  more  subtle  differences  that  may  or 
may  not  be  important.  Differentiating  between  significant 
changes  of  regime  among  the  one-party  authoritarian  systems 
and  the  military  governments  that  abound  in  the  Third  World, 
for  example,  is  likely  to  prove  both  insightful  and 
productive  in  helping  to  understand  the  regime  change- 
political  instability  linkage. 

Third,  there  needs  to  be  a greater  effort  to  utilize 
quantitative  methods  in  analyzing  the  relationship  between 
regime  change  and  political  instability.  Sanders' 
successful  use  of  a quantitative  approach  to  identifying 
political  instability  is  a good  start,  but  more  focus  is 
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needed  on  quantitatively  measuring  the  level  of  association 
between  regime  change  and  political  instability.  Most 
existing  approaches — including  my  own — are  too  subjective  to 
be  effective  beyond  a limited  number  of  case  studies  which 
the  researcher  feels  competent  enough  to  analyze.  Large 
cross-national  or  even  regional  studies  are  likely  to  be  too 
superficial,  unless  a more  rigorous  quantitative  approach  is 
employed. 

The  above  are  just  a few  of  the  possible  avenues 
available  to  the  student  of  political  instability  research 
and  are  indicative  of  the  opportunities  for  further  research 
into  political  instability.  Moreover,  by  exploring  the 
relationship  between  political  instability  and  other 
factors,  such  as  regime  change,  the  study  of  political 
instability  moves  away  from  the  definitional  and 
methodological  debates  that  have  bogged  down  the  research 
for  so  long. 
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